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MESSAGE RECEIVED FROM FORT MCKINLEY Pl DATED ARRIL 2 
AT ARMY AMATEUR RADIO STATION W2HMU/ WLNC 837 VAN DUZER ST 
STATEN ISLNNO NY ON APRIL 2 


PLEASE SENO ME REGULARLY YOUR MAGAZINE THE AMERICAN ARTIST 
PLEASE SEND NUMBERS FOR JANY FEBY-MARCH APRIL ANO CONT INUE 
ON FROM THERE WILL MAIL CHECK ON RECEIPT OF BILL 

SIGNED MRS JC VAN VALIN 
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Yes, subscriptions to AMERICAN ARTIST are 
coming in through all channels. In a little more 
than a year this lively and different art magazine 
has increased its circulation about fifty per cent. 


The publishers can offer no more eloquent testi- 
mony of the rich content to be found in 
AMERICAN ARTIST. 





If you are not already a subscriber, why not send 
in your $3.00 now and be sure that vou won’t miss 
a single one of the future numbers? There are great 
plans afoot. 


Subscriptions to AMERICAN ARTIST are being presented 
as graduation gifts and to prize- winners in art classes 





AMERICAN ARTIST 330 West 42nd Street. New York 





KOH-I-NOOR offers A PENCIL for EVERY PURPOSE 
AST Qube, For Linear Subjects 


Analysis of many subjects—ships with their rigging, 
leafless trees with their network of fine branches, and the 
like—shows them to consist primarily of lines rather than 
tone. They therefore at once suggest — ~— 
pencils—degrees hard enough to take and hold such 
points. 

For this purpose artists tell us they particularly like 
the Koh-l-Noor B, HB, F and H. For very light fine lines 
still harder points such as 2H, 3H and 4H sometimes 
have a place. Often several degrees are utilized in a 
single sketch. 

In the accompanying outdoor sketch the HB pencil 
was used for much of the work, a 2B being employed 
for the darkest touches. 


QUALITY PLUS ECONOMY 
Now that the Koh-I-Noor, with its full range of 17 de- 
grees, is available at the new low price of 10c each, 
there is no excuse for handicapping one's self with an 
inferior product. 
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KOH-I-NOOR PENCILS 


are now made in our new 





American factory at 


Drawn with Koh-l-Noor HB and 2B degrees Bloomsbury, N. J.. U. S. A. 





KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO... INC... 373 FOURTH AVE... NEW YORK 
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W rite your name and 
address below and send this advertisement to 
The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, New 
= Jersey — or The Brown Brothers, Limited, 
K INE Toronto, Canada. (If you do not wish to cut 
your copy of American Artist —send us a 
ARTISTS’ postal card with your name and address.) 
COLORS SPR OPETE CTE Ce eo er ee 
In pe CCT T Ee eC ee Oe 3 
WATER Seratchboard drawing is growing fast 
ome in popularity—and the new Esterbrook 
TEMPERA Seratch Knife brings new ease and ac- 
<a curacy to seratchboard technique. No 
PAS I EL other tool is required—this knife point 
s will scratch every line, from the finest 
AQUA imaginable hairline to broad slashing 
d cS whites. It fits into any penholder and is 
PASTEL inexpensive. With this remarkable tool, 
even the novice can achieve marvelous 
effects. Send for your free sample now! 
Consult Your 
Nearest Weber 


Dealer for Your 
Sketching Season Requirements 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. = SW i | KN | FE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A.C.A. Gallery (52W8) May 27-June 
15: Joint exhibition with Hudson D. 
Walker Gallery of works by United 
American Artists. 

Amer. Fine Arts Soc. 
June 3-16: 


(215W57) 


American Abstract Art 


tsts. 
Amer. Institute of Iranian Art 
(1E51) To June 22: “Sixty Cen- 


turies of Persian Art.” 
A. W. A. (353W57) To May 31: 
Water colors by artist members. 
Opening June 1: Summer Show of 
ous and sculpture 
An American Place (509 Madison) 
May 21-June 10: Group Exhibition, 
O'Keeffe, Marin, Dove and Demuth. 
Arden Gallery (460 Park) May 21- 
June 8: “Childhood of the gods’ 
8 garden sculptures in lead by 
Wheeler Williams. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) May 20- 
June 30: Members’ Show; To July 
1: Works by National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors. 
Closed during summer. 
Assoc. Amer. Artists (711 Fifth) 
May 27-July 15: Group show of re 
cent paintings by members. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) Thru 
Summer: Paintings by American 
artists, 19th century and contempo- 
rary. 
Barbizon-Plaza (6th Ave. & 58) To 
June 15: Charcoal drawings by Wm. 
J. Rogers, oils by John J. Inglis; 
June 15-Oct. 1: Thumb Box Show 
fifty artists. 
Boyer Galleries (69E57) June: 
Group Show by gallery members. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkway) 
Thru June 2: Recent Accessions; 
To June 9: WPA Activity Show; 
Thru summer: “Animals under ten 
inches high,” also English and 
French color prints of 18th century; 
June 1-Sept. 29: ‘‘Occidentals 
through Oriental Eyes’; June 6- 
Sept. 22: “Coney Island in 1909.” 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To May 
25: Original lithographs and etch- 
ings by Georges Rouault 
Chait Galleries (600 Madison) June: 
Early Chinese bronzes, pottery & 
porcelains 
Clay Club (4W8) To June 15: 
“Sculpture on the Wail.” 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) June: 
Group Show “The Artist’s Dream.” 
Decorators Club (745 Fifth) To June 
7: “Leather’’—ats use in interior 
and exterior decoration 
Downtown Gallery (113W13) To 
May 30: Group Exhibition, 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) Thru May: 
Paintings by Ferdinand Hodler; 
June: 19th century French paint- 
ings. 
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A Calendar of New York Exhibitions prepared by 
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Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To June 
2: Group Show—Ryder, Elshemius 
and Lawson; Recent works of 
George Marinko; Thru June: Group 
show of water colors; Group show 

paintings for the young collector. 


Grand Central Art Galleries (15 Van- 
derbilt) June 4-28: Paintings from 
79 countries shown at the 1939 San 
Francisco World's Fair; June 3-28: 
Prints by American artists; also 
exhibit of garden sculpture. To 
June 28: Twin exhibits of portraits 
continued here and at FIFTH AVE- 
NUE BRANCH (Fifth Ave. & 55). 
Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Thru 
October: ‘Six Centuries of Russian 
Painting.” 

Arthur H. Harlow (620 Fifth) Thru 
May 31: French prints and draw- 
ings of 19th and 20th centuries. 
Marie Harriman Gallery (63E57) To 
June 1: New paintings by Suzanne 
Eisendieck 
Holland House (10 Rockefeller PI.) 
To May 31: Water colors of “‘Tulip 
Time n Holland; June Special 
group including Millet & van Gogh 
Kennedy Galleries (785 Fifth) June: 
Selected contemporary prints; Orig 
inal drawings for Walt Disney's 
**Pinocchio.”’ 

Keppel Galleries (71E57) May 20- 
June 30: Etchings and drawings by 
Charles H. Woodbury 
Kleemann Galleries (38W57) May 
20-June 30: Selected paintings 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) To June 
7 Sporting prints from collection of 
Charles H. Thieriot 
Kraushaar Gallery (730 Fifth) To 


June 15: Group Exhibition, paint- 
ings by American artists; Thru 
summer: Selected Groups 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) June 
Barbizon School and 18ti entur) 





English paintings. 








1940 New School (66W12) June 3-15: 
Exhibition of photographs ft Vir 
gin Islands by Alexander Alland 


New York Historical Soc. (77 & 
Eighth Ave.) To June 2: Centen 
nial show of portraits by John H 
i? 


¢ Perls Galleries (32E58) May 20 
? 


June 30 Vodern French Paintings 
For the Young Collector 
Public Library (Fifth Ave. at 42) 


To May 25 ‘Trades ndustries 


n Prints from the 15th Century 
To De jn = LE-xhibitior tf Good 
Prints from Library Collectio 


Frank Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
May 20-June 30: Spring Exhibition 


Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 


June 5-Sept. 28: Latin-American 
Exhibition of Fine Arts. 
, roa va Robinson Galleries (126E57) Thru 
Lilienteld Galleries (21E57) June: June: Limited Editions sculpture 
Vodern masters imerican and Salmagund: Club (47 Fifth) To 
European. a Sept. 27: Summer Exhibition 
Macheth Gallery (11E57) June: 4 Ste 
Group Exhibition by members. Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) June: 
27OUu iT ' (Ti we 5 
+ iy Ol sasters 
Pierre Matisse (41E57) To June 1: im nears. ae * \ a 
Exhibition by Alexander Calder; Studio Guild rh 730 Fifth) May 20 
June 4-22: Paintings by Kay Sage June 1: Paintings »y Florence 


5 . ’ sik on - } ~~ hs - 
M. A. McDonald (665° Fifth) May Wilkens Furst, sculpture by her 
20-June 30: Selected prints of six son, Harry Furst; June 3-Sept. 28: 
centuries Guild's Fourth Revolving Exhih 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth tion of paintings and sculpture 

Ave. at 82) Continuing to Sept Vendome Gallery (16E57) May 20- 


Contemporary American industrial June 3: First one-man of paintings 
| art; Thru June Historical exhibi- by Rene Lopey. 
tion of woodcuts and masterpieces Walker Galleries (108E57) To May 
of mameling from the Vuseum 25: Water colors by Mary Hoover 
Collection. Aiken. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) Hudson D. Walker (38E57) May 27- 
To May 31: Water colors by the June 15 Joint Exhibition with 
Midtown Group A.C.A. Gallery of works by United 


Milch Galleries (LO8SW57) May 20- American Artists. 








> le . 
| June 30: Selected group of paintings Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
| ry American orests. - +n Thru June: Selected prints & draw 
| Montross Gallery (7 Fifth) Ti ings. 
| June 1: Arthur Schwieder Grou — ‘ ie 
Be = Morg ( 7W57), T ; hh Whitney Museum (10W8) To May 
ag gee ce ogi ak . aoe 81: Works from Permanent Collec- 
| 25: Oils of Quebec and Gaspé by ‘ 
is tion Closed for summer from 
Dewe Alb‘nson June 10° thru , ae 
| Tuly Exhibition of the art of the : * . Pa . 
| children of Mexico WORLD'S FAIR IN NEW YORK 
| “ates tes —_ P ¢ ‘ : Be ” keane 
| Pierpont Morgan Library (29E36) To | 1940 Masterpieces re Art exhibit 
luly 30 General Exhibition ar- | | f important works by old and mod 
| ranaed for 1940 New York World’s | ern masters, lent by ange ona y gal 
| Fair visitors. (10 to 5 daily except eries ond, ae ums in the .) A 
| Sun. and holidays.) “srOUs . wx nitions edad, dao} ri 
Museum of City of N. Y¥ (Fifth & collaborating organizations will é 


104) To July 1 Child Life in shown n the redwood building 
Old New York.” which last year housed ‘‘Contempo 


Museum of Modern Art (11W53) rary American Art. 
| 
| 


iuctions by Edwin Hooper Denby. International Business Machines 
Neumann-W illard (543 Madison) Corp. u 
June: Old master paintings. Art. 


its Gallery of Science and 


} ay 15 thru summer: “Twenty “Greater United States Collection 
| Centuries of Mexican Art.” f Contemporary Art” Fifty 
| National Arts Club (15 Gramercy three paintings including one from 
| ) To June 1: Exhibition of water each state, the Dist. of Columbia, 
colors, architectural renderings, Alaska Puerto Rico, Hawaii and 
| type compositions and color repro the Virgin Islands presented by 
| 

| 

| 





JUNE 22 TO 29 IS 


ART WEEK AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR OF 1940 IN NEW YORK 























“ST. DAVID'S LIGHTHOUSE, BERMUDA,’ ONE OF A SERIES OF ISLAND PEN-AND-INK DRAWINGS 
BY WALTER B. GEOGHEGAN, EXECUTED WITH HIGGINS INK 


HIGGINS — the ink that 


J 


suits your style and technique 


Uniformity, free flow, true color, are the attributes 
an artist wants in ink. Higgins American Drawing 
Inks have these qualities to the highest degree —and 
for more than 50 years artists, architects and en- 
gineers have found them equally suitable for both 
pen and brush. For Higgins Inks adapt themselves | 
to the finest line, the most delicate shading, as well 
as the bold, broad stroke. Pride of craftsmanship 
requires the best materials. 
Demand Higgins and be con- 
fident no better drawing inks 
are made. 


HIGGINS 


CHAS. M. 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





HIGGINS & cO., Inc, (eMMCLUEs 
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DESIGN 


This splendid magazine which Felix 
Payant publishes needs no introduc- 
tion to art-minded people. Its sub- 
scription price is $3.00 a year —ten 
issues. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


“American Artist” is also $3.00 a year 
—ten issues. It is a monthly textbook 
on art. 


You can have 
both for only 
$4.80" a year 


*At this reduced rate, order direct from us, as 
no commissions to agents or dealers can be 
allowed. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
























It’s Easier to 
Be a Better 
Artist—Use 


PENS! 


SUCCESSFUL artist in pen and ink work depends 

upon the best drawing materials. That's why so 
many rely exclusively on Gillott's Pens. These easy-flowing 
pens are flexible, dependable and uniform, All are world 
famous for better results. 


See for yourself. Try a Gillott's Pen today—there's a type 
for every stroke. If your art supplier is not stocked, send 
25c for a sample set of six pens or $1.00 for a complete 
set of twelve, including three delicately fine points. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
93 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 























“Did you ever hear of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia or Poland?” 


This prophetic cartoon by Rollin Kirby appeared in the January 8th New York Post just 
three months prior to Germany’s occupation of Norway. The original drawing, 12 x 14 
inches, was made on “Glarco” board with a Blaisdell pencil. This board has a pebbled 
surface which gives halftones made up of tiny black dots. Kirby often accents his draw- 
ings with brush or pen and ink (©) Bell Syndicate 
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KOLLIN hIRBY 


A Great American Political Cartoonist 


“J don’t belong in an art magazine,” protested Rollin 
Kirby when apprised of our desire to write him up. “I’m 
just a button-maker,” he explained, “plugging along day 
by day at a very matter-of-fact kind of job.” 

“Then you don’t consider editorial cartooning an art?” 
we parried. 

“Yes, indeed I do—when it is practiced by a great 
artist like Forain or Daumier,” came the quick reply. 

There is no point in antagonizing Mr. Kirby by com- 
paring him with Forain or any other cartoonist whom the 
world has decided to call great. Instead we put him on 
our cover and make him the feature story of our May 
number, thus simply concurring in the judgment of one 
of the best qualified of modern tribunals, The Pulitzer 
Prize Awards, which has three times cited him for pro- 
ducing the best cartoon of the year. 

In draftsmanship and dramatic power Kirby is a 
master. His figure drawing is unimpeachable. His line is 
articulate. His cartoons strike home with a terrific impact 
and they give instantaneous exposition of an idea. “The 
idea,” Kirby will tell you, “is seventy-five per cent of a 
cartoon. Given a good idea one can get by with mediocre 
drawing, but good drawing never makes a good cartoon 
if the idea is weak. So anyone who approaches cartoon- 
ing primarily through his interest in art comes in at the 
wrong door, which is not to discount the importance of 
the artist’s command of graphic language. One should 
wait for the maturity and the wisdom which qualify an 
editorial writer of a great newspaper to analyze and com- 
ment upon world affairs before thinking of becoming 
a cartoonist. For a cartoon is really an editorial. It must 
be judged by what it says rather than the way in which it 
says it, and what art there is in cartooning is the art of 
driving the message home.” 

By way of practicing what he preaches, Kirby writes 
newspaper editorials as well as draws them; has done so 
for years. Every day but Sunday he sits in conferences 
where both the editorials and the cartoon of the day are 
born. 

It is natural that cartoonists should begin by being 
artists as did Rollin Kirby. He thought he was going to 
become a painter, studied at the Art Students League 
under Breckenridge and John Twachtman. Then, as 
everyone thought necessary in those days, he went to 
Paris where he studied—though with little inspiration— 
under James A. McNeil Whistler who, in his old age, 
was more responsive to the adulation of a few fawning 
disciples than to the needs of the more serious students. 

Returning to America, young Kirby set himself up in 
New York as a painter. But his doorbell didn’t often 
ring. When it did it failed to ring-in very exciting com- 
missions. The one that finally closed the door upon his 
art career was an order for a “large, light dining room 
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picture.” Kirby put away his brushes and has never 
touched them since. That was forty years ago. Today he 
declares he would rather paint than do anything else. 
Yet, rather than become a dabbler in an art which de- 
mands a lifetime of devotion he prefers not to disturb 
the dust which lies thick upon his palette and painting 
traps. 

With a final farewell to art Kirby went into illustra- 
tion. For ten years his work appeared in Scribner’s, Cen- 
tury, Collier’s, Harper's and other periodicals. Finally 
through his friend Franklin P. Adams, who was then 
with the Mail, he secured a job as cartoonist on that 
newspaper. From the Mail he went to the New York 
W orld which later became the N. Y. World-Telegram. 

Reporting his resignation from the World-Telegram 
in April 1939, Newsweek wrote: “For eighteen years the 
smashing editorial cartoons of Rollin Kirby were a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the New York World. On its edi- 
torial page, six days a week, he pilloried reactionaries, 
exposed humbugs and flayed crooked politicians. When 
the World was merged with the New York Telegram in 
1931 Kirby moved with it, considering his liberal beliefs 
in tune with those of the Scripps-Howard management. 
But conflicts soon developed, as the cartoonist’s contract 
forced him to follow the newspaper’s policy, and the 
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Conference Sketch 


This rough sketch, made by Rollin Kirby in an editorial confer- 
ence, was salvaged from his wastebasket; its purpose of course 
was merely to convey to others the idea he had in mind for the 
day’s cartoon 











Exact-size detail of cartoon shown below 


W orld-Telegram’s growing animosity toward the New 
Deal became a sore spot. As a result the 63-year-old car- 
toonist, who thrice has won the Pulitzer Prize, announced 
last week that he would retire when his contract expires 
April Ist.” 

Rollin Kirby is now on the New York Post which is 
one of the few great liberal newspapers in America. 
Through the Bell Syndicate his cartoons appear in many 
cities throughout the country. 

“One of the handicaps which confront the cartoonist,” 
says Kirby,* “is the paucity of symbols through which he 
must express himself. Through repetition the various de- 
vices become worn and threadbare; yet there is no escape 
from them for they become established in the public’s 
mind and any variant or change would obscure the mean- 
ing of the message the cartoonist wishes to convey. The 
G. O. P. elephant; the Democratic donkey (both orig- 
inated by Thos. Nast in the days when he fought the 
Tweed ring); the round Nihilist bomb with the sputter- 
ing fuse; the apoplectic, silk-hatted individual who be- 
comes ‘Wall Street’ or ‘The Interests’ or “The Trusts’; 
the meek, side-whiskered, spectacled creature who re- 
ceives the brick Labor hurls at Capital, and who is 
labeled ‘The Common People’—all these and more form 
the standardized puppets with which the cartoonist must 
work.” 

To Rollin Kirby fell the distinction of creating a pup- 
pet that emerged a national figure around 1920 and be- 
came the common property of all American cartoonists 
who fought the Prohibition Amendment. The puppet 
which Kirby created to personalize “Prohibition” was a 
tremendous factor in marshalling the public opinion 
which finally brought about the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

The cartoonist told this story dramatically in “The 
Death of a Puppet” (Vanity Fair, Dec. 1933)+ just 
after the whole unhappy episode had been brought to 


*Quoted from Rollin Kirby’s article on “Cartoons” in the 14th Edition 
of Britannica Encyclopedia. 


tCopyright, 1933, the Condé Nast Publications, Inc 
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a close. The following quotation is from Kirby’s article: 

“When the press of the country was lying supine un- 
der the hob-nailed boots of the Anti-Saloon League, that 
paper (The World) dared to say that the whole thing 
was vicious, un-American, economically unsound, and a 
fraud without parallel in our history. 

“And I, as the political cartvonist, evolved a figure 
upon which we could hang our displeasure—a figure, tall, 
sour, weedy—something to express the canting hypocrisy 
we felt about the movement. And above all, something to 
catch the quasi-ecclesiastical overtones inherent in the 
thing. 

“This last element was filled with dynamite. for there 
is an unwritten law in the Fourth Estate that religion 
is a sacrosanct subject—that it is not a controversial topic 
and that any criticism, be it ever so oblique, must never 
enter into the news columns. 

“However, Frank Cobb approved of the symbol I had 
evolved and we printed him. 

“After that the deluge. Letters from ministers, pro- 
fessional drys, Y.W.C.A. secretaries and the whole self- 
appointed crew of field marshals in the new dry army 
poured in on every post. 

“But the World was a fighting paper and I drew him 
again and again. Upon our unbowed heads fell the 
bludgeonings of the Anti-Saloon League, the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, 
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You're youNG, Pop, You’re Younc! 
Kirby in the New York Post, December 8, 1939 GC 
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Bishop Cannon, Mabel Willebrandt, and all of the hired 
tub thumpers of that unhappy epoch. 

“Undaunted we kept on month after month and the 
attack never relaxed. 

“Then one day in the exchange room of the World I 
picked up some out-of-New York paper and I found a 
cartoon in which my figure had been used. It was not as 
anti-clerical as mine but the tall hat and the white tie 
and the long nose were there and he was labeled pronist- 
TION. Some other editor had taken his courage in his 
hands and come out against the dragooning crowd we 
were fighting. 

“And so as public opinion changed, the more timid 
papers joined in with us and my puppet became a stock 
figure until long toward the end of the nobly intended 
experiment he became as standardized as Tammany’s 
tiger or the G.O.P. elephant. 

“As his creator I have seen him change under my 
hand. He became steadily more furtive, more disrep- 
utable, crueler, and then, as the golden flood which once 
had nourished his veins was diminished, he became even 
more emaciated. No longer was he a dictator. He be- 
came snivelling and whimpering. He was broke. He who 
once had browbeaten senators, congressmen, national 
conventions even, stood a patched, unshaven scarecrow 
holding out a battered tall hat for such largess as could 
still be wangled from credulous supporters. No longer 





Too hot to handle! 
Kirby in the New York Post, March 12, 1940 ©) Bell Syndicate 
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Prohibition 


This puppet, invented by Rollin Kirby, became a uni- 

versal symbol to personalize the defenders of the 

Eighteenth Amendment during the long bitter fight 
for repeal of the law 


was he a tyrant—he was simply an exposed humbug 
whose fall had nothing of dignity nor anything deserv- 
ing of pity. 

“And now he is in extremis. He lies on a broken pallet 
in a forgotten attic, with his long, dank hair matted on 
his brow; his hollow, fanatical eyes burn in their sockets; 
the unshaven jowl has sunk to the contours of the bones; 
his clothes are in tatters and on the floor lie the broken 
tall hat and the skeleton of his umbrella. I shall miss 
him. He has been a good friend. Days when news fur- 
nished little, I could always take him out of his box and 
he danced to my tune.” 

That episode is now ancient history. But the fight of 
liberalism against reaction goes on, and cartoonist Kirby 
is in the vanguard. His head is neither bloody nor bowed. 
At sixty-five he looks fifty, is six feet tall, vigorous and 
full of fight; ready for perhaps his greatest battles of all. 

Hanging on the wall behind Mr. Kirby (in our cover 
picture) is a six-foot mirror before which the cartoonist 
sometimes poses for action drawings or for details of 
hands, feet, etc. Otherwise he employs no models. But 
long ago he learned his craft and during many years of 
daily drawing for the newspaper he has acquired a - 
mastery of the figure that is equaled by few artists in - 
any branch of art. The Metropoliten Museum of Art, 
Library of Congress, New York Public Library and 
other museums have collections of Kirby’s cartoons. 
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ALDRO T. HIBBARD 
Painter of New England 
t Winters ft 


Maybe it is an artistic sin to paint pictures that people 
like well enough to buy. Believe it or not, there are those 
who seem to think so. William Germain Dooley, writing 
in the Boston Transcript about Hibbard’s landscapes on 
exhibition at the Guild of Boston Artists last November, 
observed that “the worst feeling is that Hibbard, once 
having found a ‘selling’ subject has hesitated to go into 
new fields.” That appears to crystallize the opinions of 
“arty” critics and painters’ painters who “talk with 
God,” artists who admit that their pictures are too good 
for all but the esoteric few. 

Hibbard has indeed found a selling subject. His paint- 
ings of Vermont’s frozen landscapes and vanishing scenes 
of old time rural life have a strong appeal to those who 
love nature and life as well as art, and who don’t object 
to finding all in the same picture. Hibbard doesn’t feel 
apologetic about the salability of his pictures; they repre- 
sent the fulfilment of his avowed mission. That mission is 
to set down in color the winter glories of New England’s 
hills and streams, and to record the primitive way of life 
still to be found off the beaten track in Vermont and 
New Hampshire. 

Aldro T. Hibbard has, it is true, been painting these 
scenes for many years. Perhaps, as his critic complained, 
his canvases of today are not so different from those of 
past years. The truth is the artist is more concerned about 
captivating the elusive charms of nature than in exploit- 
ing his creative power. Yet his work represents a real 
creative job—and we mean job! Indeed few artists go to 
such pains as he to acquire intimate familiarity with sub- 
ject matter. His preparations for a winter’s painting in 
Vermont are almost those of an arctic explorer. 

Every January he leaves his Rockport, Massachusetts, 
home and moves to his farm in Jamaica, Vermont. Here 
he plans his winter campaign. If you happen to know 
Vermont weather you realize just how carefully that 
‘ planning must be. There is the matter of temperature— 
twenty below zero is not exceptional. Add to that biting 
winds with drifting snow, and you have a condition that 
is none too easy to exist in—let alone to paint in. Hib- 
bard has learned how to overcome these physical difh- 
culties so far as it is humanly possible. In the evening he 
listens for the weather reports on his radio and translates 
them into probabilities for his own locality. He considers 
the advisability of trekking many miles to a neighboring 
valley or the possibility that a distant mountain stream 
may be open and the long imprisoned water tumbling 
over ice-covered rocks. He knows every square mile of 
southern Vermont and can tell about what any given 
' painting subject will look like under given conditions. 
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Aldro T. Hibbard 
sets out on snow 
shoes for a painting 


spree in the Vermont 
. hills 





Without this knowledge it would be reckless to set out 
upon a long journey on snowshoes, lugging fifty pounds 
of painting gear. Whenever possible he loads this gear 
into a sled of his own design and drags it over the fields 
to the chosen spot. Gear, sled and all may be taken part 
of the way in his beach wagon, or with luck he may hook 
onto a log-team. 

In spite of all known precautions the painter is certain 
sometimes to tramp many a weary mile only to be 
frustrated by the fickleness of Mother Nature. When a 
gale blows heaps of snow on his palette there is not much 
to be done about it except to scrape the palette clean and, 
if the colors are not too stiff in the tubes, reset it with 
fresh pigments—snow and paint make a hopeless mix- 
ture. To become drenched in icy water through a mis- 
step in crossing a mountain stream is decidedly uncom- 
fortable, not to say dangerous, when one is far from 
home. Then there is always the hazard of frozen ears 
and frostbitten nose; and painting with stiffened hands 
in zero weather is in itself something of a trick. 

This is not the kind of painting for an artist who is 
physically weak or faltering in purpose. It is a far cry 
from Bohemianism. But Hibbard can take a lot of pun- 
ishment. He is tall, broad and vigorous, has always been 
athletic—his principal sport being baseball. During his 
school days at the Massachusetts Art School and the 
Boston Museum School, young Hibbard divided his in- 
terests between art and baseball. Now, at fifty, he is still 
one of the boys and he keeps fit by playing on the team 
of the Rockport Club on summer afternoons. 


American Artist 





FIRST BREAKUP AN OFC PAINTING BY ALS 22 


Hibbard is not a twelve o’clock painter. He declares 
that the midday light is uninteresting; color and quality 
are all bleached out when the sun is high in the heavens. 
The hours before nine and after three are his painting 
hours. Hibbard is often two miles from home before sun- 
up and after sunset. Often what he is after is a momen- 
tary effect: the setting sun illuminating snow clad hill- 
tops while the valley is in shadow, or the morning sun 
sifting through the forest trees on a mountainside. How 
does he manage to capture these fleeting effects? It’s 
partly memory of course, but Hibbard doesn’t trust his 
memory too much. He says, “One must go a long step 
beyond memory.” Having previously visited the spot, 
composed his picture mentally and memorized his im- 
pression as well as possible, he sets up his easel and dur- 
ing the first day makes a layout on his large canvas. This 
is painted very thin with plenty of turpentine, almost a 
water color technic with colors that approximate the 
probable final scheme. 

If the desired effect is a fleeting one—it usually is— 
and he cannot hope to paint it directly on the large 
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HIBBARD 


canvas, he has small canvases ready for very rapid 
sketches when the sun reaches its appointed place. He 
may make several such sketches at different times before 
he is ready to finish the large canvas. This may be done 
in his studio, though his general practice is to complete 
his pictures on the spot. 

Often he paints on a picture outdoors all day, spend- 
ing the morning and midday on layout or underlay and 
waiting for the late afternoon to make the final color 
adjustments. But he emphasizes the danger of painting 
too long under rapidly changing light, says it is much 
better—when the effect is transitory—to record impres- 
sions in small sketches and rely upon them for the final 
painting. 

Of course Hibbard has no set procedure. His method 
varies with individual conditions. In this connection com- 
pare First Breakup with Sugar House. In the First 
Breakup his problem was to record that brief moment 
when the late afternoon sun streaked through the pines 
and painted an illuminated pattern on the bank of the 
brook. Quick sketches of this impression were a part 
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Aldro T. Hibbard’s can- 
vases, painted on the spot, 
are highly realistic though 
not necessarily literal tran- 
scriptions of particular 
scenes. Indeed his pictures 
are deliberately composed in 
advance of the final paint- 
ing which is usually pre- 


ceded by preliminary studies 


of the creative process here. And the canvas was entirely 
painted on the spot. 

Sugar House, on the other hand, is a composite pic- 
ture. Even if the oxen, the steaming sugar house and the 
sawyers happened to be found just as pictured, the scene 
would last only as long as it took two woodsmen to saw 
through their log and until the ox team plodded off into 
the woods for the collection of more sap in the huge 
wooden tub. Hibbard had painted oxen galore and had 
made many drawings of sawyers. Call this a genre paint- 
ing if you wish, a record of primitive industry which, 
along with other homespun activities of early American 
life, have all but disappeared. 

Not the least of the difficulties in winter painting is the 
glare which is reflected from the snow upon the canvas. 
A piece of black cloth spread out under the easel and 
the feet of the painter is some help, but even so the 
picture has to be painted on the palette as Hibbard puts 
it. Unless the artist can judge the right color before it 
goes onto the canvas he is lost. That kind of painting 
requires a special kind of training and experience. 

Hibbard’s palette seldom has more than eight or ten 
colors on it. But they are not always the same colors. 
What pigments go on the palette today depend upon the 
subject to be painted. Tomorrow’s picture may call for 
different blues, reds and yellows. Hibbard often mixes in 
advance hues and values he knows he will need: the less 
mixing on the spot the better. Everything has to be 
planned for speed when at work in the field. 

The following comments by Hibbard are from stu- 
dents’ notes made during criticisms in the artist’s sum- 
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mer classes at Rockport, Massachusetts. His summer 
school, conducted for twenty years, is one of the most 
popular on the New England Coast. It attracts many 
advanced painters as well as beginners. 

“There are fortunately many methods of painting, yet 
the average student is in search of one with a short cut 
and a fool-proof recipe whereby he cannot go wrong. To 
my way of thinking the fundamentals are first in order, 
then some guidance as to their usage follows. The rest, 
needless to say, is quite personal and a lifetime job. One 
should experiment, thereby possibly offering something 
new and valuable to the art world. It is an open field and 
what we make it. 

“Nature, of course, is basically the reference for con- 
sistent information whether it concerns a Japanese or 
Persian print or the fifty-seven other kinds of painting. 
Avoid using nature photographically. Many adjustments 
are necessary. That is what really makes painting inter- 
esting and not ordinary. On the other hand be a close 
student of nature at all times. Make mental notes, 
written notes, keep track of it. It is all valuable reference. 

“Compose on different-sized areas. Have reserve for 
darkest darks and lightest lights. Try all mediums. Some 
days, just draw. Don’t be afraid to use pigment. Lights 
demand it. Striking the desired key is difficult. The 
palette has its limitations as to high pitch of color. Too 
much white will weaken your sketch. Get color and 
vibrate it without mixing it too much. 

“Beware of too much studio landscape painting. 
Direct contact gives you the rare things. Accidental 
things are all the time happening out of doors. Be on 
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SUGAR HOUSE 


Aldro T. Hibbard paints 
the vanishing scenes of old 
time rural life in New Eng- 
land. His brush is faithful 
to both the spirit and the 
reality of his subjects since 


he lives in the Vermont 





hills in winter and knows 


intimately the country and 





its people 
the lookout and grab them. Notes taken on the spot are Hibbard paints when the thermometer hovers around zero. When his 
valuable and should not be tampered with. painting objective is far from home he packs his equipment in the 


Y tuddiees: tix: eeney peinting—jumnping pee sled. Note the stone suspended from his easel to resist the wintry gale 


canvas—adjusting practically all the time. Avoid labor- 
ing too much on any one spot when parts of the canvas 
are not covered at all. Rotary motion means consistent 
flavor all over. 


“In sketching outdoors get the essentials which de- 
note the morning, afternoon or evening—whatever the 
time of day. Get that whether or not you have time for 
details. 


“Avoid excessive use of juice (turps or varnish). It 
floats the paint on and dries flat and uninteresting. Use 
a lot of pigment. Get vibration. A rough canvas helps. 


“Strength in a picture comes from values. Color in- 
tensifies it. 


“Paint with speed. Use up your nervous energy. A 
morning’s painting should wear you out.” 


In closing the article we do not wish to give the im- 
pression that Mr. Hibbard paints only winter scenes; for 
while he is best known for his snow or winter scenes, he 
paints other seasons as well. And the harbors and surf, 
the quaint village streets and quarries of Cape Ann are 
subjects in which he takes a never ending interest. 


Rockport in Winter, a splendid canvas by Hibbard, 
was one of two pictures selected by the state jury to rep- 
resent Massachusetts in the International Business Ma- 
chines Gallery of Science and Art. It may be seen at the 
Golden Gate International Exhibition in San Francisco. 
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PLATE 2 


Mr. and ! 


The 
Old Master 
Clinic 


Ernest Hamlin Baker 


Each month this well-known painter 
will discuss the compositional struc- 
ture of famous works by the Masters 


This month 
CREATION OF EVE 


Paolo Veronese, Italian 1528-1588 


. C. H. Worcester Collection 


In these articles certain compositional passages that have given me pleas- 
ure, piqued my curiosity or seemed interestingly conspicuous will be 
visually isolated, and their design-origins and functions discussed. I 
should like the speculations to be thought of as provocative questions, 
rather than conclusive answers. For the most searching scrutiny cannot 
be expected to approximate more than a fraction of an artist’s building 
methods. Yet the quest for that very fraction can bring a rewarding 
stimulation, if not actual information. It should prove interesting, among 
other things, to trace evidences of an intellectual control of intuitional 
processes—a control that appears to operate increasingly as art moves 
from simpler to more complex forms, reaching its peak in the superbly 
integrated form-relationships of the Old Masters. In any case, these 
investigations will be justified if they do no more than turn our atten- 
tion once again to those giants of art, whose achievements are still un- 
matched, still stirring, still instructive. 


PLATE 1 Here are shown some of the major form-movements of this 
magnificent composition. The figure of the Creator occupies the pic- 
ture’s dead center, serving as a pivot around which the main rhythm of 
the picture swings in a half-ellipse that starts from the bottom left and 
ends in the foliage fragment at the top left. For me the other rhythms 
are subsidiary to, and either support, modify or counteract this back- 
bone of the design. Within this parent ellipse a smaller and concentric 
one encircles Eve and follows the white cloud to the picture’s edge, 
sending off a downward branch near the Creator’s head, that joins with 
the semi-circular rhythm beneath it in keeping the gaze within the 
central group. The long horizontal that crosses the lower part of the 
picture supports and stabilizes the central perpendicular mass. The tree 
behind the Creator’s head parallels the thrust of the tree to its right 
and integrates the central group more closely with the whole composi- 
tion. The left lean of these two tree-diagonals is equalized by the oppo- 
site lean of the two diagonal masses in the upper right corner. An 
oblique dark moves along the lower edge of Adam’s body and arm, 
terminating in a hand whose really remarkable gesture seems to have 
resulted from a design-need for a strong anchor at that point. Just how 
many of these effects were deliberately planned by Veronese is any- 
one’s guess. But to me several seem obviously to have been contrived 
by that great “contriver,” among them, the straightness of Adam’s upper 
body-line, the curve that encloses Eve, the odd contortion of Adam’s 
left arm and hand and the dead-centering of the Creator. 
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PLATE 2 Here are shown some interesting V patterns that, consciously 
or unconsciously conceived by the artist, occur frequently throughout 
the composition. They may be merely automatic end-products of other 
design decisions, but they pose an interesting question. Granting that 
they might be no more than accidentals, could not a design’s capacity 
for being “broken-down” into such engaging accidentals be attributed 
to, and only to, its inherent excellence? In other words, could the 
“breaking-down” of a structurally poor design ever yield interesting 
accidental designs? And by this I mean a fair, over-all, single-purpose 
“breaking-down.” 


PLATE 3 In this accentuation of the picture’s horizontals and verticals 
it is interesting to note the preponderance of the former in the areas 
surrounding the central group, whose strong perpendiculars call for 
just such a design-compensation. Particularly to be noted is the extent 
to which the long horizontals in the sky contribute to the effect of 
serenity, nobility, dignity and vast reaches of space. Here we find scale, 
that old, contentious semi-imponderable, functioning superbly in the 
suggestion of Cosmos itself. I am firmly convinced that Veronese, 
with his profound skill in organization, must have weighed coolly and 
thoughtfully the injection or rejection, the stressing or muting of each 
such directional thrust or emphasis. 


PLATE 4 This study in linear continuities is in my opinion one of the 
most interesting of those here presented. I believe it points more con- 
vincingly than the others to a calculated control of form-placement, 
with intuition preceding or perhaps following intellect, but in any event 
with both apparently functioning at full blast. Here we find three domi- 
nant linear movements or rhythms: first, the mound-shaped one, that 
starts up from Adam’s left hand, encircles the figures of the Creator 
and Eve and swings down to include the tree-group in the middle-dis- 
tance; second, the cradle-like one, that starts from the point at the left 
where the mound-shaped one stops, moves obliquely down the large 
shadow in the middle-distance, skirts the upper edge of supine Adam 
and climbs the tree on the extreme right; third, the one that starts near 
the white cow, follows the ground contour into and up the Creator’s 
mantle to His shoulder, and there divides into two branches, one of 
which turns up and leftwards along the overhanging limb, while the 
other moves along the edge of the large foliage mass towards the upper 
right corner (not accentuated on plate). It is worth noting that dozens 
of minor continuities that were equally challenging were omitted in 
order to give elbow room to the major ones. A careful study of these 
interweavings of contours should arouse stimulating conjecture, even 
if they do not entirely convince. In fact, it will easily be seen that con- 
tinuities differing from those shown may be traced—a fact which I 
would regard as supporting evidence of a minute control exercised by 
the Old Masters in binding their compositions together. 


PLATE 5 Here I have shown the composition’s light areas as white 
pattern against a simplified monotone of the dark areas. As sheer ab- 
stract design the effect is striking, and it becomes revealing when its 
relationship to the forms that produced it is established. Notice how 
the disposition of the lights re-affirms the forms and echoes their 
rhythms, instead of cutting across them, as so often it does in contempo- 
tary work, and setting up an independent pattern of its own. Note also 
how it stresses the anchor-function of Adam’s left hand. By turning this 
plate upside down or on end, the basic elliptical movement of the com- 
position shows even more graphically. 


* * * 
In September 


Tintoretto’s ‘‘Presentation of the Virgin.’ 


It is suggested that readers make their own analyses 
in advance and compare with Mr. Baker’s in September. 
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What Makes a Painting Tick? 


A great painting must be approached through many 
avenues of understanding. The Old Master Clinic is an 
inquiry rather than a dogmatic criticism. It is hoped 
that readers will broaden the inquiry through their own 
study. 








PLATE 5 
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SLEEPING LION QUILL DRAWING BY DELACROIX 1798-1863 


Engraved on wood by Oskar Bangemann 


Delacroix made his drawing on a wood block with quill pen and ink. Bangemann engraved 
it. Note how skilfully the engraving reproduces the gray lines created by Delacroix’s almost 
dry quill. This halftone is about one-half the size of the original engraving. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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that “still life painting is the supreme test of an artist’s 
genius.” Yet there is nothing easier to paint than still 
life. Contradictory? Not at all. 

Gather together a jug, a book, a dish of grapes, a 
napkin. Arrange them in a pleasing composition in the 
best possible light. Take your time painting; the nature 
morte won’t grow restless. If the grapes shrivel, Tony 
has another bunch waiting. Your studio probably has 
a north window so you won’t need to hurry on account 
of changing light. If under these perfect conditions you 
cannot reproduce faithfully on your canvas the appear- 
ance of these simple objects, you are a poor painter in- 
deed; one might almost say a poor student indeed. 

But when you have finished, what have you? Unless 
you are a really creative artist you have little more than 
an admirable representation of a few commonplace ob- 
jects, objects in themselves incapable of stirring men’s 
imagination or of invoking enraptured contemplation. 
Unless you are something of a master you cannot play 
upon those objects with your brush to produce a sym- 
phony of design, color, line and form that will be truly 
exciting, that will give us a moment of ecstasy—can 
there be any other good reason for painting a picture? 

Now if you undertake to paint a “Tired Girl Iron- 
ing” you know in advance that even without brilliant 
craftsmanship your picture will be bound to possess a 
degree of dramatic interest that you can’t possibly wring 
from a bunch of grapes. A Nova Scotia fisherman’s boat 


tied up at a rotting wharf has associations that will 


compensate for some lack of art quality. A cluster of 
ruined farm buildings, a row of gnarled willows, cows 
returning from pasture; all such subjects meet the 
painter halfway with the promise of at least some in- 
terest in the illustrative qualities of the picture; which is 
not to say that it is easy to paint a great picture merely 
by selecting the most stimulating subject matter. 
Frequently the painter seeks to escape the challenge 
of common objects by introducing into his still life study 
things which possess considerable intrinsic beauty: an ex- 
quisite vase, a piece of fine silverware, an ivory carving. 
Or something which has provocative associations such as 
a human skull, a mask with a revolver, a map with bin- 
oculars. But the subterfuge seldom works. It may even 
tempt the artist still further from the true solution of 
his problem. It is noteworthy that most great painters 
have preferred the humblest subjects: Chardin, Cézanne, 
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Manet, Gauguin painted not only the humblest sub- 
jects, but those devoid of diverting associations. Intro- 
ducing an objet d’art into a still life group is akin to 
painting a landscape around an architectural master- 
piece. The masterpiece becemes the theme; absorbs the 
observer’s admiration. To this, as to all rules, there are 
exceptions. Hovsep Pushman, who paints oriental objects 
of art, succeeds in producing an exceedingly handsome 
picture which transcends the intrinsic beauty of his sub- 
ject matter. 

Yet it appears that the still life painter is pretty close 
to the abstractionist in both motive and method. Both 
are concerned with the music of pure form, with color 
as symphonic orchestration, with line and mass as senu- 
ous motivation. Neither has interest in his pictorial ele- 
ments as things: they are as impersonal as are the keys 
and stops of a pipe organ to the musician. 

Because still life is easy to paint—as painting exercise 
—and because it is such a perfect instrument upon 
which to compose the chaste music of abstraction, it is 
good medicine for the student of art. 

We look upon still life as design. But not design that 
is cold and mechanically ordered. Merely to create a de- 
sign that is logical, balanced and right is only the be- 
ginning. A great still life, like a great painting of any 
kind, has mood, feeling, a particular kind of senuous ap- 
peal. Study a collection of still lifes from this angle and 
the point becomes manifest. Compare, for example,* 
McFee’s Dead Leaves with Chardin’s study and with 
Cézanne’s Nature Morte au Melon. Each was conceived 
in an entirely different spirit. In McFee’s picture the 
crisp feel of a late autumn day is distinctly realized. 
Note how the triangular motive which has its source in 
the dead leaves is repeated throughout the design, re- 
lieved only by the few rounded forms of the dish and 
the apples. Cézanne’s group expresses a kind of mellow- 
ness, a drooping passiveness, a rounded-off and down- 
ward flowing sensation with emphasis on spherical form. 
Chardin’s picture gives us a sense of quiet and studied 
order. Its low-pitched tone and subtle value relation- 
ships invoke a feeling of solitude and restful pleasure 
in the beauty of simple things. 

These are all distinct sensations only feebly expressed 
in words. It is a remarkable thing that they can become 
such rich sources of enjoyment and that the painter can 
create these pleasures out of nothing more exciting than 
a few odds and ends picked up in the corner of his 
studio. *See next page for illustrations 
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Edsel Ford Collection 


Courtesy Frank K. M. Rehn Gallery 
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CHARDIN 


FRENCH 1699-1779 


Chardin was one of the 
greatest of all still life 
painters. Here he expresses 
a sense of quiet and studied 
order. The low-pitched tone 
end subtle value relation- 
ships invoke a feeling of 
solitude and restful pleas- 
ure in the beauty of simple 
things and everyday effects 


of light and shadon 


The Louvre 








>. Sheafer Collection 





CEZANNE 


FRENCH 1839-1906 


NATURE MORTE AU 
MELON 


In this canvas Cezanne ex- 
presses a kind of mellow- 
ness, a drooping passiveness, 
a rounded-off and down- 
ward flowing sensation with 


emphasis on spherical form 


THREE GREAT 
STILL LIFE PAINTINCS 


expressive of distinct moods 


McFEE 
DEAD LEAVES 


In this inspiring canvas Henry Lee 
McFee, one of America’s greatest con- 
temporary artists, gives us the feel of a 
late autumn day. Note how he has re- 
peated throughout the design the tri- 
angular motive which has its source in 
the dead leaves, relieved only by the 
few rounded forms of the dish and 
apples 
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FRUITS SUR UNE TABLE 





STILL LIFE BY PAUL GAUGUIN 


This is one of several color plates from Modern Still Life Painting in Oils by 
R. O. Dunlop. It is reproduced through the courtesy of Pitman Publishing Corp. 


Commenting, in his book Modern Still Life Painting in 
Oil, R. O. Dunlop says: “At first sight this composition 
may strike one as ‘scattered.’ There is the group of fruit 
in a bowl on the left, another dish of fruit towards the 
right, two apples just coming into the composition on a 
lower level on the left-hand side, and a sketchy version of 
a dog on a rug to the top right of the canvas. All these 
various ‘items’ of the picture are focused by the beauti- 
fully coloured tablecloth, which in itself forms the con- 
necting link of the total composition. Of course, the rich, 
almost oriental, colouring is the secret of the artist. No 
one can hope to extract the same magic of colour which 
this artist realized in Nature. Such things cannot be 
taught or passed on. One can only hint at the way in 
which the unity of the colour scheme has been achieved 
and the cunning manner in which the whole canvas is 
permeated with pink and the glowing yellow which is set 
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off to such advantage by the blues, purples and greys. 

“This picture is an example of how to achieve a unified 
composition without elaborate arrangement in the studic. 
It is quite obvious that Gauguin saw these objects actually 
as they are stated in the picture—he found his composi- 
tion, rather than contrived it. 

“It is a case of the artist’s ‘seeing’ the subtle ways in 
which Nature unites objects by colour and line, and using 
the modulations of tone and the fascinating, subtle shades 
of colouring to bring each seemingly isolated group into 
the total unity of the picture shape. An arrangement such 
as this is not suggested as a beginner’s exercise. Such un- 
orthodox compositions are best left until a degree of 
mastery is achieved, but the very daring with which 
Gauguin has mastered the intricacies of this composition 
shows that there are no hard and fast rules of composi- 
tion. It gives one the heart to ‘have a go’ at anything.” 
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George Caleb Bingham 


ALBERT CHRIST-JANER in his recent book on 
George Caleb Bingham, the Missouri artist,* raises the 
curtain on the drama of an artist’s life of a century ago 
in the early years of our country’s making. What was it 
like to be an artist during those days when sturdy 
pioneers were advancing into the great valley of the Mis- 
sissippi? In what way could art serve this rugged society 
of adventurers, fur traders, river men, teamsters and 
politicians who at the turn of the century made their 
eager way to, and westward across, Missouri, “the cross- 
roads of the nation,” at 
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months at the Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, but 
this was several years after he had become a professional 
portrait painter. 

As an itinerant painter he journeyed to St. Louis, 
Natchez, Philadelphia, Washington and other eastern 
cities where plenty of commissions evidently awaited him 
at prices ranging from twenty to sixty dollars per por- 
trait. In Washington his studio was located in a room 
of the then unfinished capitol building. There was a 
great demand for portraits, for it must be remembered 

that all of this was be- 








the time young Bing- 
ham began his career 
as a portrait artist and 
the painter of scenes 
which surrounded 
him? The story as told 
by Christ-Janer is a 
fascinating one; it 
kept the writer up all 
night with a map of 
the United States 
spread out before him 
for continuous refer- 
ence. 

The book brings 
into sharper focus and brighter illumination the genius 
of an early American artist who has rather recently been 
“discovered.” As Thomas Hart Benton says in his excel- 
lent Preface, “When George Caleb Bingham’s work was 
exhibited in New York a few years ago the majority of 
those who make their living talking about the Arts were 
inclined to be supercilious. They said Bingham was a 
backwoods painter, pretty good in Missouri but not 
worthy of much serious discussion. I expect they are tell- 
ing a different story now. Bingham is becoming a sort 
of national figure and even quite ‘arty’ critics are con- 
ceding his technical capacities.” 

Bingham was born in Virginia in 1811 but his family 
moved to Missouri in 1819. Living on or near the Mis- 
souri River, a great transportation artery for the rapidly 
expanding West, the boy was a fascinated witness of its 
picturesque trafic that later was to serve as subject 
matter for some of his most notable canvases. 

At sixteen he was apprenticed to Jesse Green, a 
cabinetmaker in Boonville. Green plied his trade six days 
a week and was Methodist minister on Sundays. The 
young man thus received spiritual instruction along with 
the development of craft skill. He even considered enter- 
ing the ministry; as a matter of fact he did preach fre- 
quently at the camp meetings common in those days. 

Bingham also studied law for a few months “but the 
siren call of his first love, Art, was louder than that of 
the law, the ministry, or the square and chisel, and at 
the age of nineteen or twenty he was painting portraits 
at twenty dollars each, frames included.” 

He had no formal art education except for three 








fore the advent of 
photography and the 
painted portrait was 
the only means by 
which one’s likeness 
could be preserved for 
posterity. Among a 
host of important per- 
sonages to sit for him 
at this period were 
Webster, Clay, Jack- 
son, Van Buren and 
John Quincy Adams. 

By this time “The 
Missouri Artist” had 
begun his famous genre pictures, paintings which gave 
him a wide reputation among eastern artists of his day 
and principally account for his growing importance in 
the history of early American art. The Jolly Flatboat- 
men, Raftsmen Playing Cards, Watching the Cargo and 
Fur Traders Descending the Missouri are among the 
best examples of his river series. County Election, Ver- 
dict of the People and Stump Speaking are typical of 
canvases which so delightfully record the political scenes 
of those stirring times. Bingham himself was a promi- 
nent figure in these political contests—he was a man of 
too strong convictions to be a mere onlooker. He fre- 
quently ran for office. He served his state in the House 
of Representatives, was delegate at National Conven- 
tions, was once president of the Kansas City Board of 
Police Commissioners, was Adjutant General under the 
Governor of Kansas, and all his life was more or less 
mixed up in public affairs. 

Bingham’s genre paintings became widely known in 
early America through engravings which were made 
after many of his subjects. These brought the artist 
many times the sale price of the original canvases. 

It appears that he went on tour with his paintings, 
exhibiting them in various cities and taking subscriptions 
in advance for the black and white copies which were to 
be printed from the hand-engraved copper plates. A 
letter written from Lexington, Kentucky, by Bingham 
while on tour with County Election discloses that he 
“arrived in this city day before yesterday, and last eve- 
ning succeeded in placing the County Election where it 
can be favorably seen tomorrow . . . As to the success of 
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COUNTY ELECTION by GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM 
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This color plate is from George Caleb Bingham by Albert Christ-Janer and is reproduced here by courtesy of the 


publishers, Dodd, Mead & Co., and of Life magazine in which it first appeared 





my enterprise it may perhaps be regarded fully equal to 
what I have a right to expect. I have visited the principal 
towns in the vicinity of Lexington only and have added 
to my list about one hundred and fifty subscribers, since 
I came to the state, of the best and most reliable class of 
citizens.” 

The County Election canvas was 3 x 4 feet—the en- 
graving 22 x 30 inches. Sartain of Philadelphia who en- 
graved the plate for $2,000 took nearly a year and a half 
to complete the job. He claimed that this was one-half 
of his usual fee for such a plate. A newspaper notice of 
the publication of the engraving informed the public 

-that “The original price of the subscription is $10.00. 
Mr. B. has frames and glass which he furnishes to such 
subscribers as may desire them, at cost, which will make 
the price of the engraving, in a tasty frame, covered by 
good glass, $16.50.” 

Although evidently it is not known just how many 
-engravings of any subject were actually printed and sold, 
the following extract from a letter, written by the artist, 
at least suggests the possibilities. 

*... The County Election appears to me to be pro- 
gressing rather slowly, tho’ Mr. Sartain assures that it 
will be completed by the 20th December, which is the 
time specified in the contract. He appears to be taking a 
great deal of care in the execution of the work, making 
the line greatly preponderate over the Mezzotint. This 
line process is very slow and tedious, but it marks a pic- 
ture so deeply into the plate that almost any number of 
impressions can be made from it. Mr. Sartain tells me 
that the plate of the County Election, in the manner he 
is completing it, will make eighteen or twenty thousand 
good prints.” 

From a later letter referring to another painting, 
County Canvass, we may conclude that the profits ac- 
cruing from the sale of engravings was considerable: 
“When I get this picture completed, and published in 
conjunction with the County Election I think I shall 
have laid the foundation of a fortune sufficient to meet 
my humble expectations, and place my little family 
beyond the reach of want, should I be taken away from 
them.” 

The nine sketches reproduced on page 21 are a few 
of the preliminary studies made for County Election. 
Bingham was an exceedingly accomplished draftsman 
and master of characterization. He was thorough and 
painstaking in his preparation for his paintings. It is in- 
teresting to compare the sketches reproduced with the 
painting itself and to read some of Mr. Christ-Janer’s 
comments upon them. 

“What makes Bingham’s sketched observations so re- 
vealing is the fact that he managed to accumulate such 
a wide variety of facts which may be said to be typical of 
man’s most frequently employed and telltale gestures, 
actions, facial expressions and body postures. For ex- 
ample, the man being subjected to stern ‘logic’ (35) is, 
though his back is turned to us, obviously listening, but 
not willingly supporting his instructor’s theses. This is 





somehow indicated by the stubborn, backward swing of 
the shoulders. The folds of the coat on this figure are 
economically modeled with form-tracing, cross-hatched 
lines. 

“On the far end of the steps a senile old man is totter- 
ing down. The drawing (Figure No. 36) is a beautifully 
executed interpretation of character. With fluent line 
and strong black and white variations the artist has 
depicted a remarkable personage. 

“Seated upon the second step of the stairway is the 
figure of a man writing his choice of candidates upon 
note paper or recording the votes for his private satisfac- 
tion as the voters call out their man from the top of the 
platform (Figure No. 37). The sketch shows this man 
absorbed in his scribblings, making his notes upon the 
sheet of paper held on his right knee. Later Bingham 
decided that the figure would seem more natural if the 
left leg were crossed over the right, thus giving a slightly 
higher support to the paper. This incident discloses the 
thoroughness and long-contemplated analysis which 
Bingham expended upon even seemingly insignificant 
problems. 

“The receiver of the drink (Figure No. 30) is open- 
mouthed in happy anticipation of his refreshment. He 
leans back comfortably in the wicker seat, left hand 
buried in his trousers pocket, the other reaching the glass 
to the mouth of the jug. The hand with the container is 
a fluent translation and relation of refined values. The 
figure in the painting which was based upon this sketch 
is slightly adjusted to make way for the bare foot of the 
playing child seated upon the ground (Figure No. 31). 

“As Bingham has written below (the only comment 
the artist wrote upon any of these drawings), this is a 
drawing of Horace Bingham, his oldest son and the con- 
stant playmate of the oldest brother of Mr. C. B. Rol- 
lins. The lad is engrossed in a game of mumblety-peg. 
In the painting the boy is shown to be dressed in a man- 
ner more appropriate to the occasion. He wears a coat 
instead of the jacket which is drawn in the sketch. This 
notation was evidently made quickly. 

“Directly behind the aforementioned drinker is the 
figure of a rather poorly garbed individual (Figure No. 
32) who seems to be rushing forward to be of assistance 
in holding up a fellow voter who has drunk well but not 
too wisely. The action represented here is excellent, for 
the man seems to be moving to extend a helping hand. 
Incidentally, in many of the Renaissance masters’ 
sketches, the foreshortening of arms and fingers is not 
handled with much greater exactness and ease than that 
with which Bingham renders it in this drawing.” 

In Mr. Christ-Janer’s book there are seven full-color 
reproductions and many halftones of Bingham’s most 
celebrated canvases. In addition there are fifty-six draw- 
ings, preliminary studies for figures to be seen in the 
paintings. From Tom Benton’s Preface to the last page 
of notes this book is wholly entertaining and is in addi- 
tion at important contribution to the growing literature 
on American Art. 


The End 
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FIG. 36 


FIGURES 30-38 


FIG. 37 FIG. 38 


DRAWINGS BY GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM 


These are a few of the fifty-six drawings reproduced in George Caleb Bingham, by Albert Christ- 
Janer, Dodd, Mead & Co. They are studies for the figures in County Election reproduced on page 19 
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THIS IS THE BEGINNING of the open season in landscape painting. 
Soon artists and students will go forth with their sketching kits and will 
bring home endless paintings of the quiet mountains and the restless seas. 
Mostly, these pictures will be hurry-up jobs, literal transcriptions of nature 
seen with a photographic eye. 

But the sentient artists among them will not hurry. They will take time 
to become acquainted intimately with the landscape first. Some of them will 
sing while they paint, as Corot did. And they will experience nature by ly- 
ing down in the grass, watching the clouds drift by, and spending long 
hours in reverie. There is nothing better than this to put one in rapport 
with nature, nothing equal to hobnobbing with ants to deflate the 
ego and properly to orient one’s self to the infinite, and thus acquire the 
right mood for a creative approach to landscape painting. Out of enough 
planning and observation in this relaxed state of mind should come har- 
monious ideas, constructive plans and the feeling necessary to paint the mas- 
terpiece! 

Through this meditation in the presence of nature, some painters will 
perhaps learn nature’s lessons in the simplification of form. How at noon in 
the bright sunlight—especially when the wind is blowing, with scintillating 
light on water and land alike, with waving forms and strong contrast of 
light and shade everywhere—we see the ultimate of complexity in land- 
scape. The true shapes of things are camouflaged. Their real, basic forms 
are so broken up that “we do not see the woods for the trees,” nor the trees 
for the leaves; nor do we see stones, nor the form of the ground and streams 
of water as they are. In all this confusion it is difficult to see simplicity of 
form and color. 

After the sun has gone down and the wind and the tremulous light 
have ceased, we see in that half-light-time that nature herself has reduced 
the component features of the landscape to simple forms. Trees and rocks 
become simple in shape, the infinite confusions of midday-light dissolve 
into simple forms and the elements of the landscape become real and intel- 
ligible. The landscape looks entirely new and refreshed. And presently 
night falls; the scene gradually vanishes, leaving only a vestige of reality in 
the darkness. 

Or in the early morning before the sun comes up, when there is no 
glitter, no sharp contrast of light and dark, when the mists are rising or lie 
close to the ground, we see another effect of nature’s simplification, another 
metamorphosis; the landscape of the morning looks different from the eve- 
ning both in its color and tonal effects. 

Wise painters will get the habit not only of worshipping nature in 
these tranquil hours, but of studying their canvases in the same half-light of 
early morning or evening, indoors or out, to note whether their work has 
the simplicity of form and color they strive for. They will find at. these 
times of day that the simple, bland light enables them to discover where 
they have fallen short of their concept. 

Although nature thus teaches us to see beauty in simplicity, we have 
to depend at last upon the quality of our own inner vision. We must be able 
to complete ideas that originate within, and, like the architect designing a 
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building, must formulate a plan that reconciles all details, or, like a com- 


poser of music, puts infinite detail into orderly form subordinating all to a 
unit of harmony. 


To the painter who thinks of art as a matter of harmony and arrange- 
ment, simplification is a process of eliminating meaningless detail, of in- 
tegrating the disparate elements of subject matter and putting them into 
orderly form. The colors of parts take their places in his concept of har- 
monious color and light, and the shapes of things are made to fit a prear- 
ranged structure of form. Therefore simplification is an understatement of 
details rather than an overstatement of them. 

The more natural appearance is simplified, that is, understated, the 
more likely is the artist to call upon his own creative powers and produce a 
picture that is expressive or interpretative rather than illustrative. 

Overstatement, with overwrought detail, takes us away from the ideal 
of art and becomes mere imitation of nature. The canvases of Meissonier, 
the Frenchman who painted Napoleon’s campaigns, demonstrate this. 

Art has to be felt, it has to move us; otherwise it means nothing. Art is 
an expression of man’s mind, spirit, feeling and imagination. It affects these 
qualities in the beholder if the artist has succeeded in his task. Art is a result 
of man’s inventive and constructive genius and must not be confused with 
nature; it lifts us up, transports us, and through art we escape from reality. 

Nature also moves us to the degree that it resembles art, but art suffers 
the more it mimics nature. This is as true of painting as it is of music. The 
painter’s problem, like the composer’s, is to elevate by the beauty and power 
of his expression, not to imitate nature. Yet both are inspired by nature and 
they cease to function as creative artists when nature no longer inspires 
them. 

The ideal of painting is a matter of vision or mind’s sight more than 
eyesight: a mental as well as a visual process. In this ideal, the painter 
composes line, color and tone and puts them into harmonious order as a 
composer of music arranges his musical notations in a formal concept of 
harmony. Although these arts are dissimilar they have this common basis, 
that both depend upon an imagined structure of composition. 

The Chinese painters especially loved nature and they glorified it in 
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THE MILL 
REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 
Dutch 1606-1669 


Widener Collection 


Rembrandt painted landscapes 
with the simplicity which char- 
acterizes his portraits. In a por- 
trait he would paint a lace 
collar most meticulously and 
compensate this detail by an ex- 
tremely simple background, 
beautiful in tone. In “The Mill” 
he has done the same thing, 
concentrating his attention upon 
the mill which is painted in 
great detail. Although it is not 
evident in the greatly reduced 
halftone, this resembles a- jewel 
set in the grand simple masses 


of land and sky 


THE FOREST OF ARDEN 
ALBERT PINKHAM RYDER 
American 1847-1917 


Dodsworth Estate 


This famous landscape sprang 
from the imagination of one of 
America’s greatest painters. Un- 
like Corot, Ryder was seldom 
if ever seen painting in the 
fields. His was a meditative art 
and he spent years working on 
his canvases. Whatever he took 
from nature was transformed by 
his creative processes into some- 
thing felt rather than seen 
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THE FERRYMAN 
JEAN BAPTISTE COROT 
French 1796-1875 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Although Corot worked directly 
from nature his painting was by 
mind’s sight rather than eye- 
sight. Nature was his inspira- 
tion, but when he went out to 
paint he carried with him much 
more than brushes and paint: 
an inner vision that served as a 
pattern for all that nature had 
to give. He was a master of 
simplification, reducing the 
manifold complexities of nature 
to effects that reflected his own 
response to her quiet moods 


CHAO.-TA-NIEN 
Chinese about 1100 


The Chinese never painted 
from nature. They went out 
‘into the country to meditate for 
days at a time in the half-light 
simplicity of early morning or 
evening. Away from the reality 
of the scene, in the quiet of 
their workrooms, they painted 
their conceptions. These often 
were lavish in detail, but always 
detail took its subordinate place 
in the grand pattern. Compare 
this picture with Corot’s. What 
an astonishing affinity of con- 
cept between two great artists 
separated by centuries of time 
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landscape painting as few other artists have done. Their habit was to medi- 
tate in grand natural scenery for days at a time, in the half-light simplicity 
of early morning or evening which reveals form best, and they made it the 
basis of their painting for hundreds of years. Their portraits, bird and ani- 
mal paintings, as well as their landscapes were painted in this quiet kev; 
and they established a unique and poetic type of art that for all time is beau- 
tiful in its simplicity. 

Like other early artists everywhere, the Chinese were not copyists of 
surface appearance. They had a strong faculty for perception of form and 
they painted these forms from memory. In the quiet of nature thev studied 
details of the landscape and philosophized on earth and the heavens, man 
and beast, and mentally put their subject matter into an ordered, simplified 
arrangement. Later, in the quiet of their workrooms, they evolved their 
conceptions with great concentration, economy of means, and with quick, 
sure touch. They were often lavish with detail but detail was always put in 
its place, subordinated to the grand pattern. 

Surface appearance, the vision of the physical eye—that is the limita- 
tion of the mediocre painter. Character appearance, the vision of the mind’s 
eve, reveals the moods of nature, gives us a feeling of nature’s meaning for 
man which photographic perfection does not even glimpse. In landscape 
there is as great a distinction between surface appearance and character 
appearance as in portraiture. The Chinese searched for and found this 
essential character in landscape before they lifted a brush. Other painters, 
like Corot and Millet, also lived close to nature and were poets at heart. 
And Turner roamed everywhere in and out of England seeking what land- 
scapes he might paint. 

In the painting of Rembrandt there is an extraordinary and distinctive 
simplicity and an inimitable style. He had a passion for light and tonal 
qualities which were conceived and arranged by a rare inner vision. In a 
portrait he would paint a lace collar most meticulously and compensate 
this detail by an extremely simple background, beautiful in tone. In his 
landscape, The Mill, we see this innate taste for simplicity in the composi- 
tion and pattern of sky, windmill and water. Here is realism but with de- 
tails lost in bold, dramatic pattern. Both Corot and Rembrandt were at 
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SUNDAY ON THE GRANDE JATTE 
GEORGES SEURAT 
French 1859-1891 


Courtesy Art Institute of Chicago 

Helen Birch Bartlett Memorial Col. 
This famous canvas shows simplicity in the 
treatment of a complex subject. Although there 
are many forms in this well-organized design, 
everything is rendered with the utmost economy 
of detail. Seurat is architectural as compared 
with Corot, who is lyrical 





their best when they painted simple subjects on which they expended con- 
summate artistry in making realism beautiful by the quality of tone and 
composition. 

Seurat, the Frenchman, on the contrary, seems to be at his best before 
an ambitious subject. In the painting, Sunday on the Grande Jatte, we see a 
complex subject. Yet he has treated all the parts with great simplicity. It 
seems to be built like architecture; everything is in place, nothing necessary 
is left out and the whole is realized as planned. There is sunlight and 
shadow: solid forms set against vast space with air space around all the 
forms. Everybody once thought Seurat was wacky because he built up his 
forms with tiny round spots of color, but they failed to see humility and 
consecration to art behind the placing of every spot. 

In the work of Ryder we see our one distinctively imaginative painter. 
He called himself a “dreamer.” He loved to “soak in the moonlight,” as he 
said. He would keep a painting at hand for years, now and then painting on 
it and reducing the design to its final and utmost simplicity in order to ex- 
press his subjective world. His forbears were New Bedford sailormen 
and he loved the sea. The sea and moonlight he combined in many of his 
paintings; pictures which express the tragedy and turmoil of the sea. 

In the Forest of Arden we have an excellent example of his imagina- 
tion and sense of design applied to a landscape motive, in which he ex- 
presses the tranquillity of land, which in mood contrasts with the violence of 
the sea he painted. 

Children naturally prefer pictures that are highly realistic, pictures 
that depict the surface appearance of the world they look upon with such 
wonder through the physical eve. 

To understand the artist’s purpose in expressing nature’s deepest mean- 
ings calls for a maturity of vision which is rare, even among adults whose 
understanding of the function of art has not progressed beyond the super- 
ficial conceptions of childhood—no matter how fully developed they may be 
in other directions. 

That is what Michelangelo meant when he said that “Painting is a 
music and a melody which only great intellect can understand, and that 


with difficulty.” 
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The Artist as Reporter 


REPORT OF THE RECENT PM COMPETITION CONDUCTED IN COLLABORATION WITH 


The artist, it appears, will now have a chance 
to emulate Daumier, Forain, and Gavarni 
whose drawings, reproduced by lithography and 
woodcut, appeared in such famous French news- 
papers of the 19th Century as Le Caricature, 
Le Charivari and La Figaro. At least that is 
the avowed intention of PM, the new New 
York evening tabloid scheduled to appear early 
in June. “The publisher, Ralph Ingersoll,” it is 
announced, “resigned as publisher of Time a 
year ago to create a new kind of daily news- 
paper, aiming at a mass circulation. PM will 
depart in many ways from the methods and 
attitudes of the existing daily press, will aban- 
don many old forms and taboos. It will print 
no advertising. It will sell for 5¢ daily and 
depend on its readers alone for support. And— 
probably 60% of PM’s space will be given 
over to pictures. The publisher vies with no 
one in the honor he pays news photography, 
and much of the news in this newspaper will 
be recorded by the camera. However, the pub- 
lisher believes that there are many valuable 
and exciting and stimulating pictures which 
are better told with crayon or brush or fine 
black line than with a powerful lens and a 
sensitive film. 
“And so this newspaper dedicates itself to a 
search for journalists who work, not on type- 
writers, not with cameras, but with sketch 
pads and drawing board.” 
Hence the PM Competition, conducted by 
the publishers in collaboration with the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art where the entries, 1926 of 
them, were received and placed on exhibition 
between April 17th and May 7th. The follow- 
ing prizes were announced: 
$500 First Award (by the Jury). 
$250 Special Award—to that picture which re- 
ceives the largest popular vote in ballot- 
ing by all visitors throughout the Exhi- 
bition. 

$50 Twenty $50 awards (by the Jury). 


The Jury: John Sloan, Wallace Morgan, 
William Gropper, Holger Cahill, representing 
the Museum of Modern Art, and Ralph Inger- 
soll, Publisher of PM. 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


After the judgment, a release from the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art announced that, “An un- 
usual feature of the exhibition is that the jury 
felt compelled by the high level of excellence 
among the best of the pictures to split the an- 
nounced first prize of $500 into five First 
Prizes of $100 each.” 

That is indeed an unusual feature—it is an 
astonishing thing to do. The published pro- 
gram of any competition is considered a solemn 
contract with contestants, who certainly are 
playing the game for advertised stakes. The 
problem of the PM Jury in selecting a “best” 
could have been no more harassing than that 
which confronts juries in nearly all important 
competitions. But the perplexity of the Jury 
has nothing to do with it. A prize of $500 was 
offered for the best drawing. That prize simply 
was not awarded. The customary manner for 
a jury to wriggle out of such a quandry is to 
award the full amount of the advertised prize 
money to each contestant sharing the honors as 
first prize winners. 

It is not too late to correct this unethical— 
though wholly well-intentioned—action. One 
of those five first-prize winners should yet be 
awarded the first prize of $500—if it gives the 
jury nervous prostration to do it! In these days 
when a contract is so often treated as a scrap 
of paper, it would be regrettable if contestants 
in art competitions should have reason, through 
precedence, to question the integrity of pro- 
grams sponsored by reputable societies or per- 
sons. 


FIVE WINNERS OF THE “FIRST” 
PRIZE $100 EACH 
MURDER INCORPORATED, litho crayon -- 
Fred Ellis, 19 W. 106 St., N. Y. C. 


SUICIDE, pencil and ink—Anton Refregier, 447 
Ws ae tN. kG 


CONTACTING PABLO PICASSO, ink—Adolf 
Dehn, 230 E. 15 St., N. Y. C. 


DEATH IN THE DUSTBOWL, pencil and chalk 
—Bernard Steffen, 157 Christopher St., N. Y. C. 


THE LIST, wash drawing in two colors—Georges 
Schreiber, Washington Square South, N. Y. C. 


WINNERS OF THE TWENTY (AS 
ADVERTISED) PRIZES $50 EACH 


SPRING ON NINTH AVENUE, watercolor — 
Donald Lynch, 755 Kearny Ave., Arlington, N, J. 

WOMEN AGAINST WAR, pen and ink—Victor 
Candell, 23 E. 9 St., N. Y. 

COAL MINER AND FAMILY, ink and crayon— 
Harry Sternberg, 333 W. 18 St., N. Y. 

THE CAPTIVE, litho-crayon and wash—William 
Sanderson, 37-55 87 St., Jackson Heights, L, I, 

LINES ARE DOWN, gouache—Harold Black, 49 
Gramercy Park, N. Y. 

TOPICAL SPOTS, linoleum cut prints—William 
Abbe, 5 W. 63 St., N. Y. 

FROM THE TOP BALCONY, one color 5 ad black 
wash—Elizabeth Olds, 53 E. 11 St. N. Y. 
FLOOD, ink and wash—Philip Geeta. 46 W. 22 
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HIGHER EDUCATION, wash—Paul Petroff, 428 
W. 18 St., N. Y. 

SUICIDE, ink and wash—Mitchell Jamieson, 1808 
Newton St., Wash., D. C. 

WELL KNOWN FACES OF POLITICIANS, 
gouache—Ben Shahn, Jersey Homestead, Hights- 
town, N. J. 

THE BINGHAM FARM FIRE, conte crayon— 
Milton Bellin, 52 Howe St., New Haven, Conn. 

NINTH AVENUE EL TO COME DOWN, pen, 
ink, wash—Tom Funk, 253 E. 77 St., N. Y. 

DISORDERLY CONDUCT, crayon drawing— 
Cecil Bell, 19 E. 9 St., N. Y. 

TRAIN WRECK, wash drawing, two colors— 
Lionel S. Reiss, 15 Sheridan Sq., N. Y. 

UNDERMINED, wash—Robert Gwathmey, 5712 
Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE SUNKEN CITY (Shenandoah) or “Surface 
Rights,” ink—John Hagenhofer, 350 E. 53 St, 
c/o Madison. 

SUBWAY CRASH, crayon—M. Von Arensburg, 
44 W. 51 St. N. Y. 

LYNCHING, ink and litho crayon — Reginald 
Marsh, 1 Union Sq., N. Y. 

TAKING THE COUNT ON CHERRY 
STREET, pen, ink, wash, crayon—Don Freeman, 
219 W. 14 Se, N. Y. 


POPULAR PRIZE 


The Popular Prize of $250 awarded by visitors’ bal- 
lots went to THE TRAIN WRECK by Lionel S. Reiss, 
15 Sheridan Square, New York. 

Since this entry was also awarded a $50 prize by 
the Jury, Mr. Reiss has quite an edge on the five 
winners of the First Prize. 

“When it comes to gambling,” remarked an art- 
ist friend, “give me the horses every time.” 





An Important Poster Competition 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF ART AND 
INDUSTRY, INC., 119 East 19th Street, 
New York City, announces a Poster Compe- 
tition for prizes offered by the American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer, Inc. 

The purpose is to stimulate public interest 
in the control of cancer; to further the support 
of the educational movement; to encourage en- 
dowment for research; to deliver a hopeful 
message to a public to which the very word 
cancer spells fear. 

Posters will be received from October Ist 
until October 12th. The Jury will meet Octo- 
ber 14th. For complete details of the competi- 
tion write to the National Alliance of Art and 
Industry. 





FIRST PRIZE $1000 
SECOND PRIZE 500 
THIRD PRIZE 250 
FOURTH PRIZE 50 
FIFTH PRIZE 25 
FIVE PRIZES OF 10 
HONORABLE 
MENTIONS 











JURY OF AWARD 
Frank E. Adair, M.D., John Taylor Arms, 
N.A., William H. Baldwin, Lester Beall, 
Harvey Wiley Corbett, N.A., Edmund 
Greacen, N.A., Abbott Kimball, Clarence Cook 
Little, Sc.D., Mrs. Robert G. Mead, Ben Nash, 
Hobart Nichols, N.A., Francis J. Rigney and 
Rodney Wilcox Jones, Ex-Officio. 


Upon inquiry by the Editors of AMERICAN 
Artist the National Alliance of Art and In 
dustry, Inc., assures our readers that there will 
be no change in the prizes: they will be 
awarded as advertised. 
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In the 
Jserkshires 


This charming little pencil 
drawing was made by Harry 
W. Jacobs, Supervisor of 
Art Education of Buffalo, as 
a demonstration for a class 
in outdoor sketching in the 
Berkshire Hills of Massa- 
chusetts. In it he shows a 
fine facility for expressing 
much with economical 
means, making effective use 
of the paper as part of the 


picture. 
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Happy Summer! 


and August traditionally are vacation months. For your 
Editors they will be months spent in preparation for a 
bigger and better year beginning with the September 
number. To our readers we extend our best wishes for 
a very pleasant and profitable summer. 


With this number of AmerICAN Artist, your Editors 
bid subscribers goodbye for two months. Like many 
other magazines in professional and educational fields we 
do not publish July and August numbers. Many artists, 
teachers, and students go away for the summer. July 


WE LIKE HARD WORK WHEN WE 
GET SUCH FINE RESULTS! 


Devoe’s Scientific Achievement Brings You Permanence, Brilliance, 
Ease of Application in Water Colors! 
ODAY, Devoe’s Artists’ Water 





e LITHOGRAPHY © FILM CUTTING © SILHOUETTING © SILK SCREEN 
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mum brilliance. More than ordinary 











Prime requisite at Devoe—maintenance of 
quality. Here, technicians compare dry color 
shipments with approved standard types. 


Read what famous Artists say about Devoe Colors 


GORDON GRANT: “Devoe & Raynolds, by thor- 
ough research, lead competitors in the develop- 


ment of oil and water colors.” 


LUIGI LUCIONI: “I find Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
has developed oil and water colors as fine as any 


in the world.” 


McCLELLAND BARCLAY: “Devoe chemists have 
developed Oil and Water Colors comparable with 


any that can be had—at any price.” 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., 


Colors are made as fine as any 
you can buy. Their permanence, bril- 
liance, and ease of application make 
them marvels of scientific research 
and achievement. New, more perma- 
nent pigments, introduced in present 
formulas, give these colors greater 
strength. Finest materials and ex- 
pert craftsmanship guarantee maxi- 





INC. - 


attention in grinding assures smooth- 
flowing action. 

With all their superiority, the price 
of Devoe Water Colors is so reason- 
able every artist or art student can 
afford the satisfaction derived from 
using Devoe Colors. Go to your 
nearest supply store and ask for 
Devoe Colors today! 


Devoe also makes fine Artists’ Brushes 


INE MATERIALS and expert craftsmen make Devoe 

Brushes the outstanding brushes in the world. Into these 
brushes go only highest quality furs of the Russian Sable. 

From this select material, expert, experienced craftsmen 
fashion brushes with correct taper—marvelous resiliency, 
and a snap that does the work in a single stroke. 

Start using Devoe Brushes today. You'll marvel at the 
great ease with which they work. 


580 Fifth Avenue - 


New York 
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BEING AN INSTRUCTIVE 
SERIES FOR THE ARTIST 


X-ACTO KNIVES HAVE MANY USES 
FOR EVERY 


ART anp 
CRAFT 


X-acto 
KNIVES 


°e ETCS 


(detachable 
blade) 


Whatever your hobby or 
craft X-acto will do it 
easier, faster and safer 


scratchboard photography 


silk-screen modelling 
leathercraft wood-carving 
frisket sculpture 
etching taxidermy 


retouching model airplanes 


X-acto makes the 


palette knife 


ideal 





No. 51 set (small handle with 6 blades) $1.00 

No. 52 set (heavy handle with 6 blades) 1.00 

No. 62set (2 handles and 12blades) 2.00 
Single blades, EACH 10¢ 
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for descriptive circu 


X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS 


New York 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON CANVAS 





We reproduce on canvas, all stretched ready 
to paint, any photograph, drawing, tracing, 
film, negative or picture of any description. 
Circular N on request. 


| CLARK & FREED 
=== 25 West 23rd Street, N. Y. C. 






NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODS 


EH oAC FRIEDRICHS ca 
36 SULLIVAN STREET, NEW YORK 





82! WALNUT 9 


KANSAS CITY 
— t0ihfjA missouri 


ARTISTS, SIGMWRITERS, STATIONERY SUPPLIES 





@ Most of the materials discussed in ‘“‘American 
Artist”” from month to month are available 


& Mid ee for quick delivery throughout the 
ec We 


@ COME TO GRAY’S, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


June 1940 





BENERISA TAFOYA 
Painting by Kenneth M. Adams, N 


lew Mexico 
One of the 53 paintings in the I.B.M. Gallery of 
Science and Art at the New York World’s Fair. 


Art Finds a Patron 


The current public interest in art has reached rather 
amazing proportions. No one doubts that. But art- 
ists and art dealers do express considerable doubt as 
to its significance. There can be no real art renais- 
sance, they maintain, until appreciation is translated 
into patronage, until the public actually buys pictures 
and sculpture, and thus supplies both incentive and 
means for the development of a native, creative art. 
There is the Federal art patronage, to be sure, but 
dealers report little or no increase in private pur- 
chasers. Hence the purchase, in one grand gesture, 
of over one hundred paintings by American artists is 
an occurrence of importance, particularly when the 
art patron is a great business organization and the 
event is but one manifestation of a well-conceived 
plan to unite art and business in a closer relationship. 


These pictures have just been acquired by Inter- 
national Business Machines for exhibition in its Gal- 
leries of Science and Art at the New York World’s 
Fair and at the Golden Gate International Exhibition 
in San Francisco. Last year, it will be recalled, the 
company presented, at both Fairs, contemporary ex- 
hibitions of paintings purchased from 79 countries in 
which it conducts its business. 


The present plan went into effect November 1, 
1939, when Thomas J. Watson, president of the 
I.B.M., invited the art authorities and art museum 
directors in the various states to serve on local juries. 
Within a month, such juries were set up and func- 
tioning in each of the 48 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the Virgin 
Islands. Each of these juries was instructed to select 
for purchase by the company two canvases represen- 
tative of the art and character of its particular state. 
The pictures have been selected and arranged in two 
exhibits which can be seen by visitors to both Fairs. 


Before the close of the New York World’s Fair 
and the Golden Gate Exposition, two juries com- 
posed of leading museum directors and art authori- 
ties will be selected to judge the two collections, and 
six cash prizes will be awarded at each show in ac- 
cordance with the decision of the juries. 


Concerning the enterprise, Mr. Watson said, 

is our hope that this exhibition will offer a rich 
panorama of our own American Scene, interpreted 
by men and women intimately acquainted with its 
amazing variety and beauty. Our combined exhibit 
of Science and Art will serve, we hope, to reveal new 
trends, new talents and new contributions to the in- 
dustry and culture of our country.” 


Whatever these exhibitions reveal or fail to reveal 
of trends and talents in American painting, the fact 
of real significance is the patronage of art on a liberal 
scale; this, not only for its immediate encouragement 
to artists, but for promoting the concept of art as a 
vital factor in our contemporary industrial age. 


Winsor 
and Newton 


66) FO) ase 


BEING A SERIES OF * 
REVEALING COMMENTS 


Beneath the Ruins 


of Ancient Pompeti 
YELLOW OCHRE 


There is ample evidence to show that 
Yellow Ochre has been used since 
man’s earliest days. Certainly it was 
known to the Greeks, the Romans, 
and the Ancient Egyptians, and the 
fact that quite recently pots of it, in 
an evidently unchanged condition, 
were found during excavations at 
Pompeii, is proof of its resistance to 
time. 


A mineral clay consisting mainly 
of hydrated iron oxide, Yellow Ochre 
is found in many parts of the World, 
but more particularly in France, Italy, 
Germany and Spain. Winsor & New- 
ton were recently in the fortunate po- 
sition of buying up the entire yield of 
a particularly fine specimen of raw 
Yellow Ochre, the like of which is 


rarely encountered. 


The colour arrives at Winsor & 
Newton’s Factory in small lumps, and 
the finished product is obtained by 
carefully selecting the best pieces, and 
freeing them by an elaborate process 
of washing and levigation from sand, 
coarse particles, and soluble salts. 
Yellow Ochre has no action on any 
other pigment in mixture, and may 
be regarded as one of the most per- 
manent pigments known. 


Note the Reduced Prices for 
finest Artists’ Oil Colours. 
Studio Tubes are now: 


$ .45 Each 
90 Each 
1.50 Each 


CATALOGUE FREE 


Series 1 
Series 2 
Series 3 
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Winsor & Newton, Inc, 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST, 
NEW YORK. N.Y, 








A splendid example 
from Pitman’s 


STUDENTS ART SERIES 


MODERN 
STILL LIFE 
PAINTING ww OILS 


By R. O. Dunlop 











Introduces the beginner to the 
principles and aims of modern art, 
and offers explanation and guid- 
ance in working them out in the 
peculiarly suitable form of still 
life painting in oil. 


$1.75 


An illustration from this book 
is reproduced in color in the 
American Artist, June, 1940 


Write for illustrated descriptive 
catalog of books on Art 


: 

Pitman 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
2 West 45th Street, ‘New York 























The 3 Best Art Books of the year! 


ARTIST IN MANHATTAN 


by Jerome Myers 
100 Illustrations — Price $3.75 


GIST OF ART 


by John Sloan 
278 Illustrations — Price $3.75 


AND HE SAT AMONG 
THE ASHES 


William Schack’s biography of 
Eilshemius 


58 Illustrations — Price $3.00 
AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP, 106 7th Ave., N. Y. 



















MANUAL on 
how to do e 
HAND LETTERING 


@ 23 eliphcbets 
® Over 100 plotes 
@10 drill charts 


@ Reproduction styles 
ETC. Size: 9x12% 














HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33 St., New York] 
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ILLUSTRATION 


Its Technique and Application 
to the Sciences 


By Carl D. Clarke, M. A. 


L. D. LUCAS CO., BALTIMORE, $5.50 


The author of this ambitious book (400 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs and drawings) is 
Associate Professor of Art as Applied to Medicine in 
the School of Medicine of the University of Mary- 
land. The bulk of the work is devoted to medical and 
chemical drawing, but a large section deals with such 
technics and processes as illustrators commonly use, 
though with emphasis upon the highly specialized re- 
quirements of scientific drawing. There are chapters 
of elementary instruction in graphic and plastic media 
and others dealing with professional procedures and 
adaptations to the needs of instructors and research 
workers in the sciences. A section dealing with the 
History of Medical Drawing and Painting is espe- 
cially interesting to painters. Indeed the medical 
diagnosis of ailments to be observed in painted per- 
sonages might well cause the painter to consider—as 
he takes anatomical liberties with the human figure— 
just how his distortions are to be viewed by physicians 
and others having materialistic imagination. 


DESIGN THIS DAY 
By Walter Dorwin Teague 
HARCOURT, BRACE, $6.00 


The author of this significant book is one of Ameri- 
ca’s best known industrial designers. He believes that, 
step by step, stone on stone, a Utopian world is 
actually getting itself built in America in spite of dis- 
tractions at home and madness abroad. His concep- 
tion of the problems confronting designers is based 
upon this wide range and prophetic viewpoint. There- 
fore his treatise is broadly educational; a social docu- 
ment as well as a handbook of design discussed in 
terms of our Machine Age. Teague’s book and 
Harold Van Doren’s (reviewed in our May issue) 
supplement each other rather than overlap. The latter 
concentrates more on technic, procedures in the de- 
velopment of various types of projects, business meth- 
ods, etc. Both are important books. Teague’s book is 
profusely illustrated by photographs. 


MODERN FRENCH PAINTERS 
By R. H. Wilenski 


REYNAL & HITCHCOCK, $6.00 


Here is the story of Modern French Art during fifty 
tumultuous years, from Manet to the present, told by 
a high authority. It is a book for both layman and 
student, combining biography with critical analysis. 
The author shows why men painted as well as how; 
and he demonstrates how the repercussions of history 
underlie the various developments of the painter’s 
art. There are 135 excellent halftone illustrations and 
over 400 pages of text. 


DESIGN AND FIGURE CARVING 
By E. J. Tangerman 


MCGRAW-HILL, $4.00 


This book illustrates and details hundreds of design 
and figure elements for whittlers and wood carvers. 
It is profusely illustrated by photographs and dia- 
grams. Instruction in design principles, uses of all 
carving tools and technics. Abounds in suggestions 
from historic and modern sources. 


THE STORY OF ART 
The Lives and Times of the Great Masters 
By Regina Shoolman ¢ Charles Slatkin 


BLUE RIBBON BOOKS, $2.95 


This big volume of 332 pages with 120 full-color re- 
productions of the great masterpieces of art comes 
definitely in the bargain class among this year’s books 
on art. We wonder how such a book can be produced 
and sold for so low a price. It will be welcomed by 
many who are unable to purchase the more expensive 
masterpieces of color. Indeed it will be greatly pre- 
ferred by some, because of its text 





- The BOOK Page - 





DIAGNOSIS! 


This reproduction of “Annuncian” which won first 
prize in the Pan-American Exhibition of 1931 is 
from Illustration, Its Technic and Application to the 
Sciences by Carl D. Clarke. A physician, in a letter 
to the Baltimore Evening Sun, volunteered the fol- 
lowing “medical diagnosis of the ailments of a Pic- 
tured Figure.” 

- I feel reasonably certain that the prize- 
winning ‘Annunciation’ is suffering with not a few 
ailments. 

“Among these are: Congenital wry neck (disease 
causing unnatural position of head due to muscle 
shortening); marked goitre, which is probably of the 
simple variety but may be exophthalmic, for, never 
having before examined a patient with her head and 
eyes in such a position, it is difficult to say whether 
or not the usual signs are present; however, I be- 
lieve there are some such as Dalrymple’s and Still 
ways (eye symptoms produced by _ exophthalmic 
goitre). If it is a look toward Heaven, it is a most 
uncomfortable position to assume. 

“She is suffering with some form of gigantism, 
possibly associated with the goitre. It does not seem 
true acromegaly (a disease marked by the enlarge- 
ment of the tissues of the face, hands and feet) as 
the face and head bones are not sufficiently involved. 
An x-ray might aid in determining this point, and 
it may also tell whether a congenital dislocation of 
the hip, early fracture or some bone disease caused 
the shortening of the left thigh. There is either 
elephantiasis or dropsy of the left leg, and some 
disease or accident has resulted in a sort of mer- 
maidism of the right. Not having a right foot, one 
should not be surprised that a bunion has developed 
on the left, probably due to overwork of carrying the 
heavy and bizarre. The weakness of the angel’s hands 
not being able to grasp the lily, is, of course, due 
to disuse and corresponds inversely to the hyper- 
trophy of wings. Let us be thankful that the ex 
hibit is not permanent and hope that the judges are 
not local.” 
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by J.ALBERT CAVANAGH 


19 WEST 44"ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


tastructive + Comprehensive - Practica! 


At Book Stores or Direct from Publisher 
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THE ART OF COLOR 
AND DESIGN 


By MAITLAND E. GRAVES 
The School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Pratt Institute 


In press —ready for fall classes 


In this distinctive new book the author presents 
an orderly, clear, and simple analysis of the ele- 
ments and principles upon which all visual art 
is built. Examples of Modern, Primitive, Classi- 
cal, and Oriental art are objectively analyzed. 
The section on color is a complete presentation 
of the subject, including such recent advances 


as the abstract film in color. There is a new ap- 
proach to color relationships, presenting an 
original treatment of color schemes. One of the 
outstanding features of the book is the Visual 
Design Test, originated by the author. 


McGRAW - HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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YOUR DRAWINGS 

Your sketches and drawings can be sold! Do you 

know where, how, for how much? You must read 

the Artist's Guide and Handbook, “WHERE AND 

HOW TO SELL YOUR DRAWINGS.” This manual 

describes the leading art markets, and lists 632 names 
and addresses of art buyers. 


PRICE $1.00 Postpaid 
ARTISTS’ COUNSELLORS 
126 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Se 


Walter 1. fOSter 


“HOW-TO DRAW” LIBRARY 
AT YOUR DEALERS 
HE HAS A CATALOGUE FOR YOU 


ART BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS *1°° EACH 


SIMPLE METALWORK 
By Kronquist & Pelikan, $3.50 


(Volume 23 in the famous 
Studio *‘How To Do It” Series) 


Full of new ideas, and a thorough treatise on 
simple metalcraft. Pelikan is Director of the 
Milwaukee Public Schools and Art Institute; 
Kronquist of the Vocational School. They give here what every 
Student and teacher needs 


STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, 381 FOURTH AVE.,N. Y.C. 
































TWO GOOD BOOKS 
IN THE 
ART INSTRUCTION LIBRARY 
PEN DRAWING 


by Arthur L. Guptill 


PENCIL DRAWING 


by Ernest W. Watson 
EACH BOOK ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUB., INC. 
330 W. 42nd St. New York 
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LEATHERCRAFT AS A HOBBY 
By Clifford Pyle 


HARPER & BROS., $1.75 


Harper now adds to its splendid hobby series an ex- 
ceedingly practical and beautifully presented hand- 
book on Leathercraft. Photographs of useful leather 
objects which are within the range of the amateur’s 
skill show the possibilities of this craft. Diagrams and 
step-by-step explanations of processes inform the 
reader just how to produce the various projects. A 
good text for schools as well as for the hobbyist. 


THE VISUAL ARTS 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY, $1.50 


An authoritative discussion about the teaching of art 
in its relation to general education and the growth 
of the individual. It expresses a fresh philosophy of 
art teaching and suggests methods that have proved 
of greatest effectiveness, paying especial attention to 
the role of art in the integrated curriculum, the evalu- 
ation of art teaching, the qualifications and training 
of teachers and the present status of art in America. 
It is a report of the Committee on the Function of 
Art in General Education (Victor E. D’Amico, 


chairman) for the Progressive Education Association. 


SIMPLE METALWORK 
By E. Kronquist and A. G. Pelikan 
STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, $3.50 


This volume, No. 23 in Studio’s “How to do it” 
Series, demonstrates in step-by-step photographs how 
to make such simple objects as plates, bowls, trays 
and boxes. The pictures supplemented by clearly 
written descriptive text and diagrams give adequate 
instruction for even an untried beginner. Mr. Kron- 
quist, who has worked in a famous Danish silver 
house, is now in charge of the Art Metal Depart- 
ment in the Milwaukee Vocational School. Mr. Peli- 
kan is Director of Art in the Milwaukee Public 
Schools and of the Milwaukee Art Institute. 


ROCK PLANTS 
Drawn by Arlette Davids 
HYPERION PRESS, $5.00 
A large volume of 40 plates (10x14) in full color 
of plants, mostly cacti, from all cver the world. The 
drawings are large in scale, intimately showing the 


botanical character as well as the beauty of form 
and color. 


DOLL MAKING AT HOME 
By Grace Lovat Fraser 
STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, $1.00 
This: little book illustrates many different types of 
dolls — from simple to ambitious — illustrates each 


type and gives diagrams showing how to cut out 
and make them. 





A gay study of basic principles 
Adventuring in Art 
By KATHRYN DEAN LEE 
Good reading . . . praciical instruction . . . $1.68 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York, N.Y. 














ARTISTS 


OF THE ROCKPORT ART ASSOCIATION 
t 


150 page picture book of noted artists at work or 
at play. Cover by Hal Ross Perrigard. Illustrations 
by Charles Curtis Allen, Gifford Beal, Reynolds 
Beal, John M. Buckley, Harrison Cady, i = 
Hornby, William C. McNulty, Stow Wengenroth, 
Stanley Woodward and Aldro T. Hibbard. 
Decorative map by Joseph T. Higgins. 


On Sale at the Rockport Art Association, Rockport, Mass. 





SCHOOLS 
LIQUID PLASTICS 





“Universe! 
Hes /¢ !” 
= 


Rubber Mold Techniques 
Plastic Marble and Cast Stone 
Non-fired glazing processes 


Short or Full Time Courses 
Summer Sessions. Folder 
Mention your interests 


UNIVERSAL School of 


HANDICRAFTS 


6th Avenue at 50th Street 


Chartered by the Boardof Regentsof the State of N. 
2504 RKO Bidg., Radio City New York, N. Y. 


VISIT THE GOLDEN GATE EXPOSITION 


then add additional significance to a trip by joining 


A SUMMER SEMINARY OF ART IN HAWAII 








First opportunity of this kind to be offered and 
conducted by 
Prof. AVARD FAIRBANKS, B. F. A., M. F. A,, 
M. A., Ph. 
For particulars inquire of Dr. Fairbanks at the Univer- 


sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ff inneapotis School of Art 


Summer Classes, June 17 to July 26. 
Outdoor Painting and Photog-uphy, 
Lithography, Sculpture, Life Drawing, 
Costume Design — Outstanding Faculty 
(Write Today for Summer Folder) 
200 EAST 25th STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 


PH OENIX ART INSTITUTE 


DRAWING ® PAINTING @ SCULPTURE @ 
ILLUSTRATION @ ADVERTISING ART ® 
FASHION DRAWING ®@ AIRBRUSH. Distin- 
guished faculty. Individual talent developed, 
Summer Term— June, July and August. Catalog | 
350 Madison Avenue, New York. MU. 2-2180 

School of Art 


Ca Canag in Advertising 


Individual instruction under practical advertising 
artists prepares for careers in Advertising Art. 
Advance as quickly as ability permits. Illustration, 
Fashion Illustration, Layout, Lettering, Design, 
Pencil Rendering, Commercial Art, Dress Design. 
Day and evening classes. Catalo ‘A. 
J. ALBERT CAVANAGH, Director 
19 W. 44th St., New York City. MU 2-0246 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Drawing - Painting - Sculpture - Design 
Illustration - Anatomy - Cartooning 
Advertising - Fashions - Interior Design 
Winter School catalog and Summer School bulletia sent en 
request. Summer School classes June 18 to July -26. 
Register now for Summer School. 
7054 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 























So—You’re Going tobean Artist! 
A Stimulating and Practical Book 
$2.50 by MATLACK PRICE $2.50 


This book introduces the art student to the work- 
aday world of professional art — shows him how to 
get over being an amateur quickly and painlessly — 
tells him what the artist ought to know besides art. 


WATSON - GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, Ine. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 











Have You Friends 
Who might enjoy AMERICAN ARTIST? 


Send us their names and addresses and 
we'll see that they receive sample copies. 
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* WITH THE SCHOOLS - 





SCHOOL OF 


RINGLING cr 
THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 


Faculty of outstanding artists teaching 
all phases of art including commercial 
art and costume design. Outdoor classes 
all winter. Animal study at Ringling Cir- 
cus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write 


for catalog. Address: Vice-President, 


FLORIDA 


CAPE ANN SCHOOL OF ART 


under the instruction of 
* McNULTY + 
BROCKMAN 


during July and August 
DRAWING, PAINTING FROM FIGURE IN 
WORKING STUDIO, LANDSCAPE IN WATER 
COLOR AND OIL 
Write for Booklet B 


William C. McNulty 


Box 8, Rockport, Massachusetts 


Sarasota 























Stu st. 
ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


ART CLASSES in Oil Painting—Water Color—Composition 
—Line Drawing—Sculpture—Graphic Arts—Cartooning—Fash- 
ion—Lettering and Illuminating—Drafting and Architectural 
Rendering. CRAFT CLASSES in Metalry—Pottery—Jewelry 
—Leather—Marionettes—Bookbinding—General Crafts. Begin- 
ners and Advanced Students. Day and Evening Classes 
Write or Phone. SUMMER COURSES 

39 E. Sth St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 


YOUR VACATION 1940 


Why ‘not consider St camp for teachers and 
advanced students? “Six weeks of intensive craft study under 








mmer craft 


direction of Master C san All lake, mountain and summer 
activities plus every comfort in the Maine woods Write at or 
for specia ustrated folder No. AE and list of subjects offered 


Women only. Limited enrollment 


CRAFT CENTER SCHOOL 


393 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
19 years of successful graduates 
in Commercial Art, Illustration, 
Fashion Drawing, Dress Design, 
Pattern Drafting, Interior Dec- 
oration, Industrial Design. 9 and 
18 month courses. Low-Payment- 
Plan. Free Placement Service. 
Students from 23 states. Catalog. 


| ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 


pane 











25 Stanwix St. ( Willis Shook dir.) Pgh, Pa. 








DRAWING AND PAINTING CLASSES 
PORTRAIT, STILL LIFE AND OUTDOOR SKETCHING 


MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 
ANNISQUAM, GLOUCESTER, MASS J 


JUNE TO OCTOBER BOOKLET ON REQUEST 








AGLE «¢ Summer Painting Group 


Landscape, Still Life, Figure 
. Excellent working con- 

ditions in an ideal climate. 

June 15—September 7. 
Address until June Ist. 


78 West 55th St., New York e COlumbus 5-0759 


ARLINGTON 
VERMONT 








Have You Friends 
‘ Who might enjoy AMERICAN ARTIST? 
Send us their names and addresses and 








we'll see that they receive sample copies. 





Leo B. Blake, whose professional experience as 
painter and illustrator enables him to develop indi- 
vidual ability in others, sends us a booklet describ- 
ing his summer classes. The highest of the Berk- 
shires (in the neighborhood of Mt. Greylock) offer 
the environment for this summer school, and an old 
remodeled barn serves as the studio. Advanced stu- 
dents and beginners work side by side. Daily criti- 
cism is part of the schedule. 

a 
Eliot O’Hara’s Watercolor School at Goose Rocks 
Beach, Maine, opens for its tenth season July 1. The 
Ninth Annual Invited Exhibition of Watercolors by 
noted painters will be held in the Watercolor Gal- 
lery. This feature of the school’s activities has been 
a popular one. 

= 
At the American Museum of Natural History the 
fifth annual exhibition, “Young America Paints,” 
was recently held under the auspices of Binney & 
Smith. The theme for the exhibition, “Young Amer- 
ica’s World—Real and Ideal,” truly expressed the 
scope and ideals of the project and was indicative of 
the varied interests of the pupils. 

o 
Mr. Nat Smolin, after an absence of twenty years, 
has returned to America and is planning an exhibi- 
tion of his sculpture in the fall. He will continue his 
lectures, begun this spring, on Modern Art. Mr. 
Smolin may be reached at 200 W. 57th St., New 
York. 

= 
Among the summer school announcements recently 
received is one from Harve Stein who holds his 
summer classes in watercolor painting at Noank, 
Conn. A new studio overlooks the water from the 
highest part of this picturesque New England town 
which offers no end of attractive subjects for the 
painter. Address Mr. Stein at 32 New London Rd., 
Mystic, Conn. 


TO DRAW AN ELLIPSE 








~ 


- 
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Replying to a recent inquiry for an easy mechanical 
method of drawing ellipses, we referred our reader 
to the device commonly employed by carpenters. Two 
pins or thumbtacks are attached to the ends of a 
piece of cord the exact length of the long diameter 
of the ellipse. The pins are stuck into the long di- 
ameter equidistant from its ends. The pencil point 
traveling within the cord loop circumscribes the de- 
sired figure. The closer together the pins, the nearer 
the figure approaches a circle. 


* * * 


Those who are lured by the prospect of painting at 
an altitude of 7,000 feet above sea level, with neigh- 
boring mountain peaks rising 14,000 feet, will be 
interested in writing Miss Mary Marshall, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas, for the 
catalog of the Taos Summer School of Painting. 
The School is conducted by Alexander Hogue, and is 
under the supervision of the College 


INWOOD POTTERY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


A CRAFT FOR EVERYONE’S FINGERS 


Teachers’ intensive courses. Credits. Individual in- 
struction. Outdoor classes. Firing for Sculptors. 


503 West 168th St., N.Y.C. WAdsworth 3-3502 












Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 





At Home 
Make your spare time count. In- 
crease your efficiency in order to 
increase your earning power. Mr. 
Young, internationally recognized 


authority, has prepared a com- 
plete, practical course based on 
methods suc 





essful for years at his 
American Academy of Art. Now 
his teaching is brought to your 
home. Will help professionals and 


beginners in art, advertising, printing, etc. 


Endorsed by 


graduates, advertising executives. Learn and apply layout 
principles—receive individual criticism and revisions by mail, 
Easy payments. Write to Dept. G-60 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 





Chicago, Ill. 


SUMMER CLASSES JUNE 24 TO AUGUST I16. Here 
you find a summer schedule arranged to hold 
your interest throughout and provide you with 
eight weeks of delightful and worthwhile training, 
Study with other students, like-minded, and 
congenial. Instructors of national and _ inter. 
national reputation. Cool, breezy studios over. 
looking Lake Michigan. Shops, museums, beaches, 
theaters, movies, concerts, all within walking 
distance. Let us help arrange a special schedule 
for you individually. Literature on request, 


FREDERIC MIZEN 
ACADEMY OF ART 
Studio S, 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Illinois 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, Pres (Parsons) 
SUMMER COURSES IN SESSION JULY 8- AUGUST 16 


Intensive courses in Advertising Design; Interior Architecture 
and Decoration; Costume Illustration; Painting; Life Drawing. 
Autumn term begins September 9. Catalogues. New Address: 
BOX Z, 136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 





Commercial 


ILLUSTRATION Sea SCHOOL 


ADVERTISING ART—FASHION DRAWING—COSTUME 
DESIGN—PORTRAITURE—ILLUSTRATION—CARTOONING 
taught in a professional studio atmosphere by nationally 
known artists, including Penrhyn Stanlaws. FREE Placement 
Bureau. Valuable contacts. Successful alumni. First awards 
in important national contests. Catalog G. Alg. 4-2446. 


Atop Flatiron Building, 5th Ave. & 23rd Street, New York Cily 








McLANE INSTITUTE 
Summer School 
e June 10 to August 9 eo 


Individual instruction in Design, Advertising, Fashion, 
Textiles, Interior Decoration. Special courses planned for 
teachers. Distinguished faculty. Booklet 1. 


1755 BROADWAY (56th St.), NEW YORK CITY 











Industrial Artist Available as 


ART TEACHER 


12 years experience in commercial art world; Lay- 
out, Lettering, Commercial Illustration, Pencil, Pen 
and Ink, Pastel, Industrial Design, Engraving 
Practices. 

Graduate college, two art schools. 

Original and published samples available. 


Write AMERICAN ARTIST Dep’t J, ‘or particulars 


TREASURE HILL ART ACADEMY 
BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 


ON LAKE ROAD—'5 block west of U. S. 12 Highway 


Outdoor Classes—July and August 
Still Life, Landscape and Figure 


Classes open to beginners as well as advanced students 





For information write, or call Chicago address, Kildare 3292 





American Artist 
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+ WITH THE SCHOOLS - 





SCHOOL OF 


HIBBARD baintine 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 
JULY 1 —— SEPT. 1 


Landscape and marine painting. Individual 
instruction. Artists and students work outdoors 
under the personal direction of Mr. Hibbard. 
Weekly theory and criticism class in the studio. 


ALDRO T. HIBBARD, N.A. 
Director 


For information address Secretary 
11A Main Street Rockport, Mass. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Six Weeks Summer Session 
Catalog on Request 

















PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 
| Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 





53d Year 


























Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT CHESTER SPRINGS, PA. 
JUNE 3 TO SEPTEMBER 21 
Professional instruction in painting, life and head model. 
Posing out-of-doors, sculpture, animal sculpture, illustra- 
tion, mural painting, etching. Classes for beginners. Dis- 
tinguished faculty. Catalog. 


Henry B. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATER COLOR PAINTING 


with 
HARVE STEIN 
On the New England Seacoast 
JULY 1 — AUGUST 30 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
HARVE STEIN—MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 








PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN 
Through July and August, with 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 


INSTRUCTOR 
Figure, Portrait, Landscape 
Write for circular, address 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


Box 82 Provincetown, Mass. 





SOOSHS SSS OSHS OO SOOO SESOSOSOOSOOO OD 

Annual class in Portrait Painting and 

Lithography With George Miller Printer 
June 17th through September 18th 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 








In the Adirondacks 
FOSS SSS SSCSCSSESCOSESSSOSS SOOO OOOO 


7A SCHOOLS 


CHICAGO 


New Trends in Art for Business _ 
Photography, Advertising Co 

Layout, Commercial Art, Merchan 

ing, Window Display, Dress =. 
Styling, Style Reporting, Fashion 
he ear gs Interior Decoration 
Personal Training Individual Advancement 
116 S. MICHIGAN BL VD., CHICAGO, Dept. AS. 6 






June 1940 


Young Cleveland artists recently participated in a 
contest conducted by the Central Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co., in which the Grand Prizewinner, Anthony 
Vaikanoras, was a sophomore at the Cleveland 
School of Art. The Cleveland Students’ Poster Art 
Exhibit held this spring showed the prize-winning 
posters and featured examples of American graphic 
art. 
e 


The Treasure Hill Art Academy, located at Bridg- 
man, Mich., near the Lake, offers opportunity for 
study in the open of Figure, Still Life and Land- 
scape. Facilities for swimming, golf and dancing are 
also available for those attending this summer school, 
For further information address Robert P. Kilbert, 
2741 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago. 


From Alfred G. Pelikan, director of the Art Insti- 
tute of Milwaukee came a beautifully bound Prelim- 
inary Report of the Milwaukee Art Institute Educa- 
tional Project. The main objectives of this project 
were: I. To make secondary school pupils more art 
conscious; II. To stimulate interest in art through 
greater familiarity with the arts and crafts of all 
times; III. To encourage voluntary visits to the Art 
Institute; IV. To encourage and support the cul- 
tural activities of the community. 
7 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., held its annual ex- 
hibit at Radio City May 4 through 19. The exhibit 
showed advertising business design and technics, fea- 
tured socialized architecture, the production of a 
magazine, window display, new designs for industry, 
illustratiore for the comics, modern textile design and 
community projects for art teachers. 
« 


This is a picture ™ 
of a portfolio. It ‘!) 
represents one of 

those superport- 

folios, 24 x 36 cs 
inches, which now 
and then one 
must carry about. 
Ever try to get 
one under your % 
arm? If so, you 
know just how handy for carrying is that little rec- 
tangular slot cut in the portfolio’s side. What won’t 
they think of next? 








The 1940 Summer Session (June 25 to July 31) of 
the Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, R. I. 
(director, Royal Bailey Farnum), includes, on a 
full college credit basis, instruction in drawing, 
painting, design, costume design, crafts, English, his- 
tory, ceramics, jewelry and metal work. 

e 


The Inwood Pottery Studios, 503 West 168th St., 
New York, will be open as usual during the sum- 
mer; a ceramic center where sculptors, potters and 
students of ceramics may learn and practice any 
branch of the art. 

* 


The Arts and Crafts Club of New Orleans, organ- 
ized in 1922 and located in the historic French 
Quarter, conducts a school of art, holds exhibitions 
and awards scholarships to encourage local artists 
and craftsmen. 

” 


A summer seminary of Art in Honolulu will be con- 
ducted this year by Dr. Avard Fairbanks of the 
Fine Arts Dep't of the University of Michigan. 
The group plans to sail July 8. 


A news release from Mills College, Oakland, Calif., 
announces that the Chicago School of Design will 
spend the summer on the Mills College campus. A 
course in “Bauhaus Practice and its Present-day De- 
velopment” will be given, and Alice Schoelkopf, 
supervisor in the Oakland Public Schools, will offer 
a course, “Modern Trends in the School Art Cur- 


riculum. 





ELIOT O’HARA 


WATERCOLOR SCHOOL 


Goose Rocks Beach - Maine 
a 


Courses in technique and expression 
follow the teaching in Mr. O’Hara’s 
books on watercolor 


6 
July 1-27 August 1-28 
One Month—$50 Full Course—$85 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME DESIGN + FASHION ART 
for TRADE, SCREEN and STAGE + TEXTILE DESIGN 
FASHION FORECASTING + COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION + FASHION REPORTING 
SHORT INTENSIVE COURSES ror TEACHERS 
Individual, specialized training under the direction of 
EMER ALVIN HARTMAN 
America’s Recognized Style Instructor and Authority 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York + Circle 7-1514-5 * Book 4 

















THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION ... For Results 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Six eeks’ Summer Course — for 
beginners or advanced students. Costume 
Illustration, Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, 
Textile Design, Fabric Anaiysis, Interior 

Decoration. Window Display, Fashion Journalism, 

Men's Fashions, Life Drawing. Draping, Grading, 

Millinery, etc. Approved by Regents. Professional 

methods for teac .~ —e and Evening. Free Place- 

ment Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 

Investigate Before Repemion Send for Circular 72. 

TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52nd Street, New York 





“McDOWELL SCHOOL 

——_— ILLUSTRATION 

| OSTUME DESIGN 

| Fashion PP eins Art, Designing & Styling, 

| Cutting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade 
Sketching, Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent 
Courses with Expert Individual Instruction. 
Best Known School for Practicai Fashion 

Work. a 1876. Send for Catalog. 

| 


MER COURSES 
79 W. ast rm N. Y. C., BRyant 39-3085 

















School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 


design, illustration, interior deco- 
ration, fashion arts; advertising. 
Stage craft, puppetry, crafts, 


INSTITUTE jewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
BF 


.F.A. degree. Residences for out 
of town students. Oldest school of 


art applied to industry in U. S. 
96th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 
and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VACATION ART STUDY 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING IN THE BERKSHIRES 

Mm @ UNIQUE SITUATION for recreation and 
profitable art instruction. In all media. 

@ CREDITS GIVEN ... Approved by the 

Board of —— ae! _ An of New York. 


BLAKE STUDIOS - ° BERKSHIRE, MASS. 
GDN your wav 
r 

re SUCCESS! 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE ORIGINAL CARTOONS, at 
home, you can SELL! Cost is unusually low. Write tor FREE sample lesson 
plates, drawing test, and addresses of successfully trained students. No obligation. 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL Studio 6, Box 2194, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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LEARN 
AIRBRUSH 
TECHNIC 


at the 


AIRPAINTING 
SCHOOL 


conducted by the 

nationally 

George W. Kadel 

during the month 
of August. 


Here’s Your 


Chance to 


famous 





Mr. Kadel is an authority on the use of the airbrush 
and the author of “AIR BRUSH ART” used by lead- 
ing airbrush artists. 

Starting Aug. 1, 1940, Mr. Kadel will conduct a 
month’s Airpainting School at Favor Ruhl Co., the 
Home of the Artist, 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Divided into Four Courses 


1. A general course for Art teachers in the 
Technic of Painting. 

2. <A course in Fashion Illustration. 

3. A course in Advanced Advertising Illus- 
tration. 

4. <A course in Photo-Retouching. 

COURSES 1 and 2, $30.00—3 and 4, $45.00 


you won't want to miss. 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 


A real opportunity 


ENROLL NOW! 


ee ee ee ee eee ae “I 
| FAVOR RUHL & CO. AA 6-40 | 
" 425 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 
| [] I desire to enroll in Courses 1 and 2, $30 " 
' [] I desire to enroll in Courses 3 and 4, $45 | 
' *lease send further information 
| at SUL to att Seah > va whas ene eS bowen © | 
NN Seater ein Leela warn aiiec tb da a'e 6% es 6 e 
DE ne (con talks 6 wkun eevee nae pod ue's > | 
ee ECE Tee a Pn ee ae a eee ail 








o- 
ANEW BRILLIANCE! BS 


e@ RENAISSANCE TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 


ft 


Declers write: Jos. E. Podgor, Co., 618 Market Street, Phila. Pa 


@ RENAISSANCE TRANSPARENT BATERPROOF COLORS 


ludustrial Research Laboratories 5 





Pottery and Ceramic a 


Modeling and Pottery Clays ... Glazes, Modeling 
Tools, Kilms and Potters’ Wheels, etc. 


Catalog upon request 


CERAMIC ATELIER 
923 N. LaSalle Street Chicago, Ill. 








LAST CHANCE to Purchase 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
At Pre-War Prices 


Catalogue on Request 


RIEBE*s €: sis: N.Y. 


- es eS 
PYRAMID CANVAS PRIMING 


it is am emulsion of hide 
glue and boiled linseed oil, > 
as a binder for zinc and 
titanium white and gilders os 
whiting—ali inert materials. 
Put up in 1% x 6 inch tubes 

















AT YOUR DEALER OR PREPAID FOR 50c IN COIN 
PYRAMID ART SUPPLY CO., 10-15—43rd Ave., L. |. CITY, N.Y. 
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NEW LIGHTING UNITS 


The new Flex-O-Lite lighting units make possible 
remarkably fine light approaching true daylight. 
Objectionable glare and deep shadows are eliminated; 
eye strain and fatigue are avoided. Two units are 
available, one for a single tubular lamp and cne 
for a pair of tubular lamps. The current consump- 
tion is low and the lamp life long. For complete 
details address Flex-O-Lite Company, Dept. EM, 
St. Charles, Illinois. 


TWO INTERESTING ITEMS 


The Tamms Silica Co. has just prepared a new 
color card on its line of art colors. These are now 
available in a powder form that will not deteriorate 
in storage. They come in 12 outstanding hues (plus 
black and white), thus giving the user a wide lati- 
tude. Mixed with water only, any quantity can be 
prepared as desired. 

Tamms also offers an improved modeling clay in 
both moist and dry form. Through exceptionally 
fine grinding a mixture is provided that is free from 
lumps and grit, making possible excellent results. 
Unusually low prices on both items adapt them to 
daily art class use. For further information address 
the company, Dept. KA, 228 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


A FREE CEMENT SAMPLE 


Our editor, discovering a sample can of Columbia 
Rubber Cement on his desk, pasted up his dummy 
this month with it. It seems to be a highly satis- 
factory cement for artists’ use. The can has a con- 
venient brush attached to the cover. For your free 
sample address Columbia Cement Co., Dept. EF, 
150 Ingraham St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A NEW PAPER 


In case the Eaton Paper Corp. products have been 
identified with commercial papers to the exclusion of 
those for artists’ use, may we remind our readers that 
this company has on the market a new paper which 
artists find excellent for use in advertising, illustra- 
tion and pencil work. This is the Essay Bond which 
comes in convenient sized sheets, at reasonable cost, 
and may be ordered from your dealer or from the 
company at Pittsfield, Mass. 


BANK ARTISTS EXHIBIT 


For the first time in the history of the City Bank 
Club Art Forum (made up of employees of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York), an exhibition of 
the artistic efforts of the members was recently dis- 
played in one of the windows of the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, New York 
City. 

It was interesting to discover within a single busi- 
ness organization so much evidence of talent. The 
drawings and paintings shown, mainly of the aca- 
demic type, were executed in pencil, pen and spatter, 
water color, and oil. The artists responsible for them 
can feel justly proud of their accomplishment, many 
examples ranking favorably with professional work. 

AMERICAN ARTIsT commends highly the work of 
these amateur bodies. Best of luck to them! 


JAR COVERS THAT STICK 


To prevent screw covers of tempera paint jars from 
sticking tight to the jars (due to hardening of the 
pigment) rub a little vaseline on the threads of the 
covers. The same applies to caps of tempera in tubes. 

Vincent P. O’Brien 








C.O.NT! 


CRAYONS NDED IN FRANCE 1794 
The Choice of 
Leading Artists, Designers, 
Engravers, Architects, Ete. 

A Pencil or Crayon for 
EVERY POSSIBLE PU RPOSE 
Write for our booklet “Pencils and 
Papers,” and enclose three cents for 
mailing and we will send you a copy 

gratis. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write— 
J. Gratz Farish, 42 “7d Kissena BI, 
Flushing, N. Y. 


os S 


There is nothing to 
equal ‘ ARTGUM “ 


for clean erasures, 











unblemished sur. 
faces, and spotless 








finished drawings. 
THE ROSENTHAL COMPANY, 45 East 17th St., WN. Y. 



















Send for the 


“In 1891 
we made 
the first 
one”’ 


AIR BRUSH 
CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 





NEW WALDCRAFT SUPPLIES 


A superior method of stenciling with 
dyes. Set: Four colors, Wax Stencil 
Paper, Designs, Brush, Directions . $ .25 
The best Block Printing Press . . . $5.00 
The WALDCRAFT LABORATORIES, INC. 


1635 North Delaware Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS 


Reproduce ALL types of posters—signs—dis- 
plays, etc., in one or more colors. Quick, mod- 
ern, ECONOMICAL! For full particulars write... 


Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 
1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





















CARDCRAFT ILLUSTRATION BOARD 
Peer of all illustration boards 
fi Wiustration Board 20 x 30 Single thick ae per ¢ 
eit” ~ 4 . 


a” ’ . :  * 2 
4115 . . > * oe 
ay . ’ - » 2 

si” ° : - ° im "a 


Made by Mastercraftsmen 
Write for Sample Booklet 
IRVING BERLIN & COMPANY 
719 Eighth Avenue, New York Circle 6-6350 


FOR SALE 


In Maine’s beautiful Lake Region, a mod- 
ernly equipped, nine-room house. 


IDEAL FOR CO-OPERATIVE ARTISTS’ GROUP 


Top of barn could be adapted for airy studio. 
Garage, 2 A. land, gardens, fruit trees, #2 mi. 
tovillage,2mi. off highway. Price reasonable. 
E. G. H., 157 GROVE STREET, STAMFORD, CON®. 


— 














American Artist 
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WOOD BLOCKS FOR ARTISTS 


Plank-Grain Cherry ........ Ic per sq. in, 
4 kid TN <.. 61 See SS o e 
End-Grain Maple .. 2 


American Boxwood 3c 
Pearwood cone ee 


Stock Sizes: 3 x 4,4x 5,4x6,5x7,6x 8 
and 8 x 10 inches. 


Special sizes to order 
Write for free illustrated booklet 


J. JOHNSON & COMPANY 
22 North William St., New York, N. Y. 


“ “ 








Wood Engraving Tools 


Set of 6 tools $3.00 
Multiple Liner 1.50 
Scratchboard Liner 1.50 
Knife—engraving 1.00 
Set 6 Linoleum tools 3.60 
Roulettes 1.75 & 2.50 


Rocker Mezzotint 
Etching tcots—inks—etc. 


EDWARD C. MULLER 
61-3 Frankfort St. New York, N. Y. 
Established 1898 
Manufacturer of Fine Tools 
Free Catalogue 











The Fountain Air Brush - 


The Air Brush of the Particular Artist 





Send for catalog 52 W. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 














The DUMAS Easel 


Beautiful all-steel easel designed by an artist for 
artists who want the utmost in convenience. Cad- 
mium plated steel uprights, black baked crystal en- 
amel fittings and base. A lifetime investment with a 
lifetime guarantee. Learn about the many advan- 
tages of this new easel. Write for free catalog today. 


JEAN DUMAS 210 EAST ERIE CHICAGO, ILL. 








GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


5 one year subs. for $2.25 each 
10 one year subs. for $2.00 each 


SAVE 25% to 33%%! 





| The regular subscription price to 


|| AMERICAN ARTIST 


(formerly Art Instruction) 


for 1 year (10 issues) is $3.00 


(Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra) 











| June 1940 








THE POSTOSCOPE 


This projector offers a time saving method of mak- 
ing enlargements for murals, posters, indoor and out- 
door displays, etc. The copy to be projected— 
photographs, sketches, lettering, designs, and the 
like—is placed at the bottom of the case. This can 
then be thrown onto poster board, compo board or 
other suitable surface, magnified to any desired 
size and in the original colors. Simply by tracing 
the projected enlargement an exact copy can be 
made. Write for Descriptive Leaflet AP, F. D. Kees 
Mfg. Co., Beatrice, Neb. 


A NEW BRAQUETTE 


A new model of the adustable picture frame known 
as Braquette is now on the market, capable of fram- 
ing pictures up to 36 inches in height simply and 
quickly. Schools and galleries find this frame almost 
indispensable as it costs little and can be used hun- 
dreds of times. It takes only a few seconds to ad- 
just it and hang a picture. For further information 
address Braquette, Inc., Division BR, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


ESTERBROOK SCRATCH KNIFE 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, Camden, N. J., 


has recently developed an all-purpose knife for scratch 
board drawing—one which in the hands of either 
novice or expert can produce every stroke necessary 
to the productior of a really excellent drawing. Fine 
lines are made with the point, and broad lines and 
white areas with the edge. 

Not only is this knife inexpensive and efficient, 
but it has a further advantage in that the edge lies 
wholly in one plane, so that sharpening the knife 
becomes a very simple matter. One merely places 
the edge on a stone or on the striking section of 
an ordinary safety match box, and then sharpens 
it with a simple left to right movement. We believe 
that the development of this practical knife will do 
much towards making scratch board work more 
popular. For further information write the company, 
mentioning Scratch Knife No. 330. 


NOTES FROM THE LABORATORY 


We understand that Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 
will gladly place your name on their mailing list to 
receive a series of leaflets published “in the interests 
of a better understanding between the manufacturer 
and the user of Artists’ Materials.” These leaflets 
are of standard note book size (8” x 11”) and 
offer valuable information on paints and like supplies. 
Address your request to Harold C. Parks, Chief 
Chemist, Fine Arts Division, Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
Inc., 1 W. 47th St., New York City. 


PRIZE-WINNING PACKAGE 


In the Counter Display Division of the Wolf Award 
Packaging Competition for 1940, the top place was 
awarded to Ruxton Products, Inc. for a display de- 
signed for the Ruxton line of artists’ colors. 

A panel in the center shows the range of colors 
available. An enameled section at the bottom is left 
blank to permit the customer to rub out small 
quantities of colors to see if they suit his purpose. 
For information regarding the Ruxton line of artists’ 
colors address Ruxton Products, Inc., 407 East 


Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MACHINE 
cut 
GEARS 
STURGES ETCHING PRESS 
12” Double-Geared 
Especially designed for etchers and printers 
of etchings and aquatint plates. Accurately 
built. Has a slow, steady motion under suf- 
ficient pressure to make good proofs. Com- 
pact. Roller bearings. Bed 12 inches wide by 


30 inches long. Also made in 16-inch size. 
Write for attractive prices. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. 
Melrose Park, Illinois 


co. 











FOLDING EASEL 


Combination oil and 
water color easel, Will 
hold up to a 28” canvas 
or block. Can be ad- 
justed to any angle. Ex- 
tends to 5 feet. Folds in- 
to a light, compact unit. 
Sturdy construction, 
Polished natural finish. 


oRDER Pict S z | 05 
BY 
MAIL —__ postpaid in U.S. A. 


\ a) he Dept. Store of Art 
Materials”’ 


| | ARTHUR BROWN 
| & BRO. 


, 67 West 44th St. N. ¥. C. 














QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 
\ ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of your 
small sketches and other opaque originals 
quickly, easily, and accurately. Postoscope 
projects them on poster board or any other 
drawing or painting material . . . right side to... any 
size . . . ready for tracing. Great for reproducing trade- 
marks, lettering, etc. Hundreds already in use. 

SPECIAL TRIAL write to-day for Free booklet that gives full 
OF FER details, and special trial offer. No obligation. 
Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to be 

without it. 


F.D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 




















Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean 
Blue, Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude 
Greens, Cadmium Yellows and Reds, 
Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, Sien- 
nas, etc. 

— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 
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LEATHERS PATTERNS 
LACINGS INSTRUCTION 
TOOLS BOOKS 


Write for NEW catalog No. 12-AA 
OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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Vv. TWO COLORS AT | 
THE SAME TIME | 


i It is a simple 
: matter to pick 
up two colors 


ee Se 


|, with the brush =e 
at one time, one : 
on one side, 
and one on the 
other, so that as 
each stroke is applied it reveals a 
blending of the two hues. Some- 
times the colors are analogous (re- 
lated) as in yellow-green and blue- 
green when used for leaves: often 
they are complementary, a brilliant 
effect thus being set up by juxta- 
position of opposites. 
There is of course no objection 
to applying three or more hues at 
a single stroke: experimentation f 
reveals endless possibilities. | 


REMBRANDT WATER COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 





Reduced Prices: 


Whole tubes ea. 25¢—40¢—60¢—75¢ 


t “I ee eb 


Yay )PERRIGOT-@AS 


MOVLIN«PAPIER 0 ARCHES 


(LORRAINE) 
fondé en 1 An 1498 
—— 


BLoc DE 25 FEUILLETS 
POUR L’'AQUARELLE ET LA DETREMPE 
FORMAT N? 2 - 19:24 
OS 


GRAIN 


A LAMARQUE 


J.PERRIGOT. ARCHES SPECIALMBM 


LSSS> oh SF RB > \ 


O22 AFF 2S CNET AS 
ES 


Your vacation trips will be richer in enjoy- 
ment with an ARCHES SUNRAY LORRAINE 
Water Color Block as your medium. The 


paper is ARCHES Rough 92 Ibs. 


Ask your dealer for sizes and prices but be 


sure it’s a SUNRAY LORRAINE BLOCK. 


STEINER PAPER CORP. 


50-52 Franklin Street New York City 














“WE DON’T SELL QUANTITY— 
WE SELL QUALITY” 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 








Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 











DO PEOPLE REALLY WANT ART? 


That is, do they want it seriously enough to buy 
original paintings? Do they desire it with the fervor 
with which they desire radios, automobiles, stream- 
lined bathrooms? 

And suppose they do? Will they purchase original 
works of art or will the colored reproductions of 
masterpieces satisfy their artistic yearnings? If you, 
dear reader, had $100 to spend on art—or do we 
underestimate?—would you spend it-all on a single 
picture (yes, you can buy quite a good painting for 
$100) or would you prefer a few good books with 
fine reproductions of the masters or possibly three 
or four excellent reproductions in color? Has the 
recent flood of art books and color prints itself satis- 
fied whatever desire for art which it may have 
created? 

Have modern processes of reproduction improved 
the economic status of the painter or are they de- 
stroying it? Here is a handful of questions you 
might like to discuss with your friends. We have 
had all the answers from a dozen artists. 


NU-FILM FOR SILK SCREEN 


Silk screen processors have in Nu-Film a tool which 
it is claimed is revolutionizing silk screen prepara- 
tion. It is a thin specially prepared film, laminated 
to a sheet of translucent paper in such a manner 
that the cutting of either fine delicate detail or broad 
design is greatly simplified. For a full description 


of this material and its use write to Nu-Film 
Products Co., Dept. XA, 56 W. 22nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

OBSOLETE 


This drawing is a faithful 
likeness of those round, 
brass number plates which 
even today are seen stuck in 
the corners of framed pic- 
tures on gallery walls. The 
exhibitor places them there 
hopefully trusting that the 
gallery visitor may, with pa- 
tience, be able to get a fa- 
vorable light on the darn 
thing. If so, the number will be legible. It takes a 
lot of courage to flout tradition, but there are gal- 
leries that have actually thrown away their dear little 
brass numbers and have substituted sensible printed 
tickets. 





WHO WANTS TO WORK IN GLASS? 


Carl Walters, the ceramic sculptor presented in our 
April number, has in Woodstock, New York, a com- 
plete set of tools and all necessary equipment for the 
blowing and fabrication of glass. These he will be 
glad to donate to some artist or craftsman who may 
be tempted to do creative work in this medium. He 
prefers to give the material to an individual rather 
than to an institution, provided he has assurance of 
the applicant’s seriousness of purpose. He will give 
further information on request. 





Does your subscription expire 
with this issue? Don’t neglect 
There are 
things 


to renew it at once. 
some mighty 


coming ! 


good 
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ARTISTS 
WATER COLORS 


REAL artist’s quality | | 
in this student size at os 
student prices. 


Restricted to a com- 
pletely permanent list 
of colors in a fully ade- 
quate range of brilliant 
hues. 

Perfected brushing 
qualities, readily solu- 


ble. 








34 COLORS 
ALL 20c 


aciuding— 

Cadmium Yellows, Cadmium Orange, Cad- 
mium Reds, Alizarine, Rose Madder, 
Ultramarine Blue & Violet, Viridian, 
Phthalocyanine Blue & Green, Manganese 
Blue, Cerulean Blue, Cobalt Blue, Per- 
manent Green Light, Yellow Ochre, Raw 
& Burnt Sienna, Raw and Burnt Umber, 
Lampblack, Ivory Black, Zinc White, 






















































Described in detail in 
Color Card and in the 
16-page Booklet. 











made by 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Nae | quich-change 
PICTURE FRAME 


Frame and hang pictures 
smartly in 5 seconds .. . 
Change entire exhibit in 
half hour. Adjustable to 
aj! sizes. Patented, Cord 
BRAQUETTES last a life- 
time. Used oat foremost 
museums, colleges, art 
schools—by leading artists, 
architects, and advertising 
agencies. Now listed by 
Board of Education, New 
York City. Ideal for art instruction. 
Six (6) BRAQUETTES will give you a 
smort gallery at home. In silver, red 
black, gold finish. Buy BRAQUETTES 
at nearest art store .. . of write... 


BRAQUETTE, inc. « Room 5 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, .NEW YORK Cll 


= TAWS =: 


NEW ADDRESS 


1527 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AIRBRUSHES—Wold, Thayer and Chandier. 


OIL COLORS—Rembrandt, Cambridge, Devoe, © 
Winsor and Newton. 


CANVAS—Fredrix. 


WATER COLORS—Rembrandt, Winsor and 
Talens, Schmincke, Millers. 


PASTELS—Rembrandt, Mengs, Schmincke. 
PAPERS-—Strathmore, Whatman, Steiner. 
TEMPERA COLORS—Rembrandt, Martini, T 


Write for a FREE SAMPLE of our INTENSE BLACK PENCIL 
Mention AMERICAN ARTIST 














QUALITY 
SINCE 





American Af 





